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In th is issue 


Most MoMENTOUS ISSUE ‘ 7c ov ow 


Most Momentous Issue of Our Times 


War can be prevented! Peace can be built! The stakes are high. The battle- 
field is in the hearts and minds of men and women. There, stand arrayed the 
ancient evils of ignorance and prejudice, injustice, and selfishness against the new 
hopes and ideals of a better, a freer, and a more humane world. 

The prevention of war and the building of peace must be an organized, a continu- 
ing effort. Plans to that end, developed in tentative form at Dumbarton Oaks, will 
be submitted to the conference of peace-loving nations of the world at San Francisco 
in April. The issue there to be deliberated concerns the appropriateness of the 
particular means proposed effectively to prevent future world wars and to assure 
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a just and enduring peace. 

It is of the gravest importance that we, the people, have a clear understanding 
of plans proposed and of the momentous issue involved. To assist in the develop- 
ment of this understanding, the U. S. Office of Education wishes to do all it can. 
To that end, we are publishing in this issue of EpucaTIoN For Victory a series of four 
foreign affairs outlines on the subject, Building the Peace. The outlines were pre- 
pared by the Department of State. Selected references prepared by the National 
Council for the Social Studies in collaboration with the American Library Association 
are appended. 

These outlines may help assembly program committees to plan significant assem- 
blies on Building the Peace for April 25,—the opening day of the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. It is hoped that every school will hold such an assembly 
that day or during the week to help focus attention on the opening of these vital 
deliberations. 

It is sincerely hoped that both the outlines and the selected references will prove 
helpful to schools and colleges as they seek to stimulate and to guide the study and 
discussion of the most momentous issue of our times. 

JoHN W,. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—1945 


General Theme 
Education to Promote the General Welfare 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 11—Emphasizing Spiritual Values, 
Monday, November 12—Finishing the War. 

Tuesday, November 13—Securing the Peace. 

Wednesday, November 14—Improving Economic Well-being. 
Thursday, November 15—Strengthening Home Life. 

Friday, November 16—Developing Good Citizens. 

Saturday, November 17—Building Sound Health. 


American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with other national, State, 





and local groups. 














American Exhibit 
at Tate Gallery 


At the invitation of the Tate Gallery, 
London, the trustees and Director of the 
National Gallery of Art located in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will organize an exhibition 
of American painting to be held at the 
Tate Gallery as soon after the war as 
circumstances permit, David E. Finley, 
Director of the National Gallery, has an- 
nounced. 

The exhibition will comprise 150 pic- 
tures and will be the first comprehensive 
show of American painting to be held 
in Great Britain. It will introduce for 
the first time to the British public some 
of the masterpieces of American art, 
ranging from the eighteenth century to 
the present day. 

The paintings are to be selected by a 
committee composed of directors and 
other officers of some of the most im- 
portant public collections in the United 
States. A small proportion of the ex- 
hibition, however, will be available from 
English sources, principally from the 
Tate and National Galleries, London. 

King George has consented to lend pic- 
tures from the Royal Collections by Ben- 
jamin West (1738-1820), the Pennsyl- 
vania-born President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. A particular endeavor will be 
made to represent the contemporary 
American school as fully as the scope of 
the exhibition permits. 

The display of the best British-owned 
American paintings, side by side with the 
finest works from collections in the 
United States, will give the exhibition a 
unique character and provide a survey 
of the achievements of American art of 
unprecedented importance, 


Association for 
Childhood Education 
Branch Meetings 


In place of its annual meeting cus- 
tomarily attended by some 2,000 mem- 
bers and interested visitors, the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education has 
planned for each of its 433 local branch 
organizations to hold individual confer- 
ences on April 7th. The following 
month, from the 3d to the 5th of May, 
the Executive Board will meet with chair- 
men of national committees and State 
representatives at the international 
headquarters in Washington. This de- 
cision, developed in compliance with the 
ruling of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, provides continuity for the 
Association’s policy of local branch par- 
ticipation in determining the national 
program. 

At each branch conference, the Asso- 
ciation members will vote on the slate 
of new national officers and on the 1945- 
47 resolutions for which they have sub- 
mitted material. Conference programs 
will include detailed discussion of ways 
in which the resolutions can effectively 
be put into practice. 

Based upon program proposals re- 
ceived from the branches, the expanded 
Executive Board meeting will formulate 
a national Plan of Action. Other mat- 
ters of policy relating to the interna- 
tional program and to the conduct of 
Childhood Education, the Association’s 
journal, will be considered with due at- 
tention to the many problems concerned 
with school and community services for 
children in the war and post-war periods. 
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BUILDING THE PEACE 


Foreign Affairs Outlines 


Following are the four Foreign Affairs 
Outlines prepared by the Department of 
State. Additional copies of these out- 
lines will be available upon request to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


I. War—How Can We 
Prevent It? 


A Plan for Peace 
How was it prepared? 


At Dumbarton Oaks—an estate in 
Washington, D. C.—experts from the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and China considered from 
every angle the problems of peace and 
security. They studied previous at- 
tempts to build and keep the peace. 
After long preparation and weeks of dis- 
cussion they submitted proposals for an 
international organization which they 
believed would constitute a sound basis 
for a charter to be drawn up by a con- 
ference of all United Nations. 

These proposals, though not complete 
on all points or stated in final legal terms, 
were put before the peoples of the United 
Nations for their careful consideration. 


How does the plan approach the 
problem? 


The experts, including our own, agreed 
that an international organization could 
try to prevent wars in two ways. 

1. By dealing firmly and quickly with 
each dispute as it arises, using united 
force, if necessary, to prevent or stop 
armed conflict. (This part is the sub- 
ject of this Outline). 

2. By promoting the well-being of all 
nations and peoples. (This part is dealt 
with in the next three Outlines.) 

Four principles: Secretary of State 
Stettinius has stated the following prin- 
ciples underlying the Proposals for keep- 
ing the peace. 

1. “Peace can be maintained only if 
the peace-loving nations of the world 
band together for that purpose. In do- 
ing so, they have to recognize that each 
state has a right to a voice in the affairs 
of the family of nations; but also that 
nations are not equal in their power to 
prevent war. 

2. “War can be prevented only if the 
gfeat powers employ their dominant 
physical power justly and in unity of 
purpose to that end. Hence the promi- 
nence given to the Security Council, in 
which the United States, Great Britain, 


and the Soviet Union, China, and France 
would hold permanent seats. 

3. “To prevent and suppress wars is not 
enough . ,. If we are to have lasting 
peace, we have to build peace. Hence 
the need for a General Assembly which, 
as the highest representative body in the 
world, will extend the rule of law in in- 
ternational relations, and advance the 
material and cultural welfare of all men. 

4. “As peace becomes more secure, ar- 
maments can and should be reduced pro- 
gressively on a world-wide basis.” 


What Is Proposed? 


Six main points are made in the Pro- 
posals on the problem of keeping the 
peace: 


1. Renounce use of force 

We, and every other nation joining the 
United Nations Organization, would ob- 
ligate ourselves to settle our disputes only 
by peaceful means, and not by force or 
the threat of force. 


2. Investigate disputes 


Disputes between nations that might 
cause friction or lead to war would be 
thoroughly studied by the United Nations 
Organization. 

Any country, whether it is a member 
of the Organization or not, could bring 
a dispute to tre General Assembly of all 
member nations or the Security Council 
of 11 members. (United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and 
France, are permanent members, and 
6 nations are elected periodically by the 
Assembly.) The Security Council would 
be on the job all the time. 


3. Seek peaceful settlements 


Several ways of settling a dispute could 
be recommended by the Security Council 
or by the General Assembly. 

Urge the nations involved to get to- 
gether and work out the problems to 
their mutual satisfaction. Propose some 
solution to them. 

Ask them to submit their difference to 
a third party for mediation, conciliation, 
or arbitration. 

Recommend that they take a dispute 
involving legal questions to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


4. Take political and economic 
action 


Should the Security Council consider 
the above methods inadequate, the Pro- 
posals further provide for the enforce- 
ment of peace by nonmilitary measures— 
diplomatic and economic, 








Peace is Every- 
body’s Business 


In the coming months the 
foundations of peace will be 
laid. We want to make the best 
possible start. This means that 
the peoples of the United Na- 
tions must understand what is 
at stake and what is proposed. 

The Foreign Affairs Outlines 
prepared by the Department of 
State set forth in simple terms 
what this Government is doing 
or proposing. These Outlines 
give factual information for 
American groups interested in 
studying and discussing these 
vital public policies in their 
own way. 

I hope every American will 
participate in discussion of 
these subjects during the com- 
ing months and will attempt to 
make up his mind about them. 
The Department of State will 
be glad to receive individual 
and group expressions of opin- 
ions on these crucial problems. 
Epwarp R. Srerrinivs, Jr., 

Secretary of State. 











Diplomatic action might be taken, cut- 
ting off relations with nations threaten- 
ing war. 

Communications might be broken— 
stopping trains, ships, letters, cables, or 
telegrams from going in or out of the na- 
tion threatening to break the peace. 

Economic boycott might be used to 
withhold certain important supplies or 
materials, or trade with the offending na- 
tion might be completely stopped. 


Conditions Necessary to Success of These 
Actions: 


For such economic and political meas- 
ures to be successful, the member na- 
tions, particularly the great powers, 
would have to cooperate fully in applying 
them without delay. 

Force to back them up would have to 
be organized and ready for immediate 
use in case the economic measures prove 
insufficient to stop an aggressor. 


5. Take military action 

The Security Council would decide 
when and if united force should be em- 
ployed. Force is considered the last re- 
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sort. But in a crisis it might have to 
be used before other methods could be 
employed. This would depend on the 
nature of the threat to peace. 

A Military Staff Committee composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council or 
their representatives would advise the 
Council on military. matters. This Com- 
mittee would plan for effective use of the 
united forces pledged by the member 
nations. 


Why Not an International Police Force? 

The military experts at Dumbarton 
Oaks felt that national contingents of 
land, sea, and air forces would be more 
practical than an international police 
force for these reasons: 

Standing forces of member nations 
would be available at all times near any 
place where they might be needed to 
quell a disturbance of the peace. 

The United Nations have among them 
good military bases in all parts of the 
world. Effective action would depend on 
forces trained at widely distributed bases, 
ready for speedy movement. 

Effective military force requires na- 
tional support—munitions, equipment, 
training, discipline, tactics, and the like. 


6. Advise on regulation of arma- 
ments 


The Organization would make plans 
for the reduction and regulation of ar- 
maments to submit to the member na- 
tions. The General Assembly of all mem- 
ber nations, the Security Council and the 
Military Staff Committee would work on 
this problem. A sense of security is 
probably necessary before nations will 
be willing to reduce armaments. It is 
assumed that peace-loving nations do 
not want to divert any more of their 
resources to arms than may be neces- 
sary. Successful cooperation in keep- 
ing the peace could pave the way for a 
general reduction of the burden of 
armaments. 

How the Security Council Votes 

1. Each member of the Security Coun- 
cil, consisting of five permanent and six 
elected members, would have one vote. 

2. Decisions on matters of procedure 
would be made by an affirmative vote of 
any seven members. 

3. Other decisions would be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members in- 
cluding all permanent members, except 
that in all matters regarding the investi- 
gation of disputes and their peaceful set- 
tlement, no party to a dispute would be 
entitled to vote. 

This means that where the Council is 
engaged in performing its function in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, no na- 
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tion, large or small, would be above the 
law. Where the Council is engaged in 
performing its political functions of ac- 
tion for maintaining or restoring peace, 
a unanimous agreement among the per- 
manent members (United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and 
France) would be required. 


Secretary of State Stettinius regarding 
these proposals said: 

“Where the Council is engaged in per- 
forming its political functions of action 
for maintenance of peace and security, 
a difference is made between the per- 
manent members of the Council and 
other nations for the practical reason 
that the permanent members of the 
Council must, as a matter of necessity, 
bear the principal responsibility for ac- 
tion. Unanimous agreement among the 
permanent members of the Council is 
therefore requisite.” 


Will This Work? 


Because the previous attempt to keep 
the peace through the League of Nations 
did not prevent this war, people wonder 
whether the proposed Organization could 
succeed. This is a matter of opinion, 
but there are certain facts which should 
be considered in discussing it. 


How does it differ from the 


League? 


The United States was not a member 
of the League. It is proposed that we 
shall be a member of the new Organi- 
zation. 

In contrast to the League Covenant, 
unanimity of all the members of the 
General Assembly and of the Security 
Council would not be required. 

We and all other nations would make 
special arrangements to supply certain 
types and quantities of armed forces to 
back up the decisions of the Security 
Council, whereas the League had neither 
armed force nor a Military Siaff Com- 
mittee. 

The Security Council would be in con- 
tinuous session. 

These are the main differences that 
bear on the problem of preventing the 
outbreak of war. , 


Could it prevent all wars? 


No one can predict the future, but 
certain questions at this point may help 
clarify the discussion. 

Do you think the Security Council 
could enforce its decisions in cases 
where small nations may be involved? 

Would the Security Council be able 
to prevent a major power from going 
to war? 

Do you think that cooperation in an 
international organization and the force 
of world opinion would help to preserve 
peace among the major powers? 


What is needed to make it work? 


The President in his address to Con- 
gress on March 1, 1945, said: 

“No plan is perfect. Whatever is 
adopted at San Francisco will doubtless 
have to be amended time and again 
over the years, just as our Constitution 
has been. 


“No one can say exactly how long 
any plan willlast. Peace can endure only 
so long as humanity really insists upon 
it, and is willing to work for it—and 
sacrifice for it.” 


Choice Before Us 


The Proposals put on paper at Dum- 
barton Oaks show a large area of agree- 
ment among the principal United Na- 
tions, and will form the basis of the dis- 
cussions between all the Uhited Nations 
at San Francisco. 

The Charter drafted at San Francisco 
will be presented to the nations for their 
decision. Each nation will decide for 
itself whether to adopt and support that 
Charter, or reject it and seek its security 
and welfare in other ways. 


II. Prosperity — How Can 
We Promote It? 


Certain common wants of people 
everywhere determine the goals of any 
proposals for international action. 

Jobs at good wages.—Buyers for the 
products of labor make jobs. Many 
American workers like workers in other 
countries depend on purchasers abroad. 

Good Business.—Businessmen who or- 
ganize production and distribution buy 
raw materials and other goods from all 
over the world. They also want to sell 
everywhere, not merely in their home 
town or nation. To buy and sell abroad 
they need stable foreign currencies and 
freedom from excessive trade barriers. 

Markets for farm products.—Farmers 
tend to be prosperous when they can sell 
all they grow at good prices. 

Many countries depend upon foreign 
markets to take a part of their agricul- 
tural output. The welfare of American 
agriculture like American industry de- 
pends in part on foreign markets. 

Better things at lower prices.—Con- 
sumers want to get as much for their 
money as possible. They want a market 
place full of attractive choices—goods 
from the four corners of the earth. 

Proposals for a United Nations Or- 
ganization made at Dumbarton Oaks call 
for the establishment of an Economic 
and Social Council functioning under 
the General Assembly to help nations 
work toward a healthy and balanced 
economic life. Proposals for special or- 
ganizations to work on specific problems 
were made at Bretton Woods (finance 
and currency) and at Hot Springs (food 
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and agriculture) and at Chicago (avia- 
tion). Still others may be developed. 

The plans made thus far do not pur- 
port to provide complete answers to all 
the perplexing international economic 
questions. 


Three R’s of the Post-War Period 


Relief —This is both an economic and 
a social problem. National and interna- 
tional organizations as well as private 
agencies are now working on it. Allied 
military authorities, the national gov- 
ernments concerned, and UNRRA have 
parts to play in a well-rounded program. 

During the first 18 months after lib- 
eration of Europe, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration estimates that 
100 billion dollars’ worth of goods will 
be needed. 

Local production in the countries af- 
fected is expected to meet more than 90 
percent of the need. 

The liberated nations having foreign 
exchange or credit indicate that they 
will buy and import about 71% billions 
from overseas. 

Less than 2 billion dollars in supplies 
is planned as contributions from unin- 
vaded countries. 

Rehabilitation.—If self-help in the 
war-torn countries is to meet most of 
the needs, transportation systems must 
be put in working order, public utilities 
restored, factories repaired and _ re- 
equipped, farmers provided with tools, 
seeds, and fertilizers. 

Military authorities have begun the 
job because it is essential to maintain 
civil order and their lines of communica- 
tion and supply. UNRRA will help gov- 
ernments needing basic assistance to 
carry the work forward during the emer- 
gency period. 

The longer range task of economic re- 
habilitation calls for credit and for tech- 
nical help from national or interna- 
tional agencies such as the ones pro- 
posed at Bretton Woods and at Hot 
Springs. 

Reconstruction.—Long-term _invest- 
ments are proposed to finance recon- 
struction and development programs 
over ‘the years. Economic experts, rep- 
resenting 44 United Nations, at Bretton 
Woods recommended that their govern- 
ments set up an international bank for 
reconstruction and development. 


How would an international 
bank work? 


Most of the capital of this bank would 
be used to guarantee loans made by pri- 
vate investors. When private capital is 
not available on reasonable terms, the 
bank would itself finance productive 
projects. 


Loans would be handled so as to bring 
about a smooth conversion from wartime 
to peacetime economy. 

They would also be arranged so that 
the most useful and urgent projects 
would be dealt with first. 

"In addition to reconstruction of devas- 

tated countries, the proposed bank would 
assist in building up productive facilities 
in less developed countries. One of its 
purposes is to promote a steady increase 
in trade between nations. Investments 
in undeveloped parts of the world are 
proposed to open up new opportunities 
for trade. 


World trade 


A variety of proposals have been made 
to achieve a better world economy by 
encouraging maximum trade among 
nations. 


Problem of stable money 


People engaged in international trade 
require stable exchange rates. Each 
country has its own money system, but 
its money iS of no use inside another 
country. 

A government has the power to 
change the value of its money. While 
for various reasons such a change might 
seem a good domestic policy, it might up- 
set world trade. Again, one country 
might wish to encourage exports by of- 
fering its currency at bargain rates to 
foreigners. But other countries would 
probably retaliate in a sort of currency 
“price-cutting” war, which would be fa- 
tal to stable exchange rates and, in the 
long run, to trade and prosperity. 

Exchange rates may change greatly 
from other causes. For example, if many 
traders want the currency of a particu- 
lar country, that currency may become 
scarce and more expensive. 


Obviously, bad economic conditions, 
arising from any cause, will tend to make 
exchange rates unstable. But this is a 
vicious circle: Unstable exchange rates 
also make bad economic’ conditions 
worse. 


What is the monetary fund? 


The representatives of the United Na- 
tions at Bretton Woods proposed that an 
international monetary fund be created 
to deal with this problem. This is the 
nub of that proposal: 


Each member nation would subscribe 
an agreed-upon amount of its own cur- 
rency and gold to the fund. This fund 
would then be used to help countries 
when they face temporary difficulty in 
getting currency of another country. 


Member governments would agree on 
certain exchange rates and not to change 





them greatly without the approval of 
the fund. 

They would agree to abolish where 
possible restrictions on the purchase and 
sale of foreign currencies, and also not 
to manipulate their currency so as to 
discriminate against traders of another 
country. 

The fund would provide machinery to 
enable member nations to consult with 
each other and would assist them in 
making orderly arrangements for ex- 
change stability. 
Government-imposed restraints 
on trade 


One barrier to trade is a high tariff 
on imports. But there are other barriers 
to world trade. During the depression, 
the “pie” of foreign trade became smaller, 
and each government tried to get a larger 
slice for its own producers. Each took 
drastic aciion to keep out imports and 
to increase exports. Examples are: 

A government decrees that only a 
certain quantity or “quota” of a given 
article can be imported from a given 
country. 

Foreigners are prevented from being 
paid for imported goods purchased from 
them unless they buy certain quantities 
of gocds produced in the importing 
country. (Germany used this device to 
take advantage of countries which had 
only a few things to sell and sold them 
largely in Germany.) 

A government gives financial support 
to an industry so that it can undercut 
foreign competitors. 

These devices lower the levels of total 
trade. They are almost invariably used 
to discriminate—that is, to give one 
country’s producers advantages over 
those of another country. Such dis- 
crimination causes resentment and hos- 
tility in the country which suffers from 
it. It leads to retaliation and to eco- 
nomic conflict. 

It is difficult for any one government 
to reduce its trade barriers unless one or 
more other governments do the same 
thing at the same time. One way of 
getting action is to make an agreement 
with one other country at a time (a 
bilateral agreement). This is what we 
have been doing since 1934 by making 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Another way to bring about the same 
result would be for many countries to 
make a single agreement among them- 
selves (a multilateral agreement). Some 
things may be done through the bilateral 
method—other things by the multilateral 
method. 

It is proposed that various specialized 
economic agencies and committees affi- 
liated with the United Nations Organ- 
ization work together to reduce or end 
trade obstructions and discriminations. 
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Privately imposed restraint 
on trade 


Business enterprises sometimes form 
cartels—that is, agree among themselves 
to adopt certain measures to avoid com- 
petition. Although members of an in- 
ternational cartel may do business sep- 
arately for their-own profit, they often 
act together to divide markets and main- 
tain prices, thus restricting total trade. 
In some countries, such as Germany, 
powerful monopolies have worked closely 
with the governments, to win both eco- 
nomic and political power over other 
lands. 

The American Government proposes to 
act by itself and also to cooperate with 
other nations through international 
agencies to end the political activities 
of cartels, and to prevent cartel prac- 
tices which restrict the flow of trade 
between countries. 


Special agreements on trade 
problems 


Some products—wheat, cotton, coffee, 
sugar, for example—may be produced in 
such quantity that the market cannot 
absorb the output at reasonable prices. 
When this happens, whole regions face 
ruin. 

Such commodity problems may be 
dealt with through international agen- 
cies. Nations might work together to 
expand demand and help high cost pro- 
ducers to transfer to other products. 
Such agreements would recognize the in- 
terests of both producers and consumers. 


Transportation—Key to Trade 


International trade and travel must 
move by land, sea, or air—in the future 
increasingly by air. According to inter- 
national law, the air above any country 
belongs to that country. It could forbid 
foreign planes even to fly over its terri- 
tory as well as to land or pick up pas- 
sengers or goods. Each nation could 
obstruct the air transport of others if it 
chose to make such rules. 

This is another area for international 
discussion and agreement. A beginning 
was made on this problem in 1944 at the 
Conference on International Civil Avia- 
tion in Chicago. There were some dif- 
ferences of opinion, but proposals were 
made for the consideration of govern- 
ments—proposals to make air transpor- 
tation move more freely in the post-war 
world. 

Some nations rely upon shipping as a 
major business for their livelihood. The 
war has created problems for them. In 


‘some cases, they have lost most of their 


merchant ships while other countries 
have increased their fleets. This unbal- 
anced situation may present another 
subject for agreements in the interest 
of world trade. 


Opportunities We Face 


Expanding business opportunity, full 
employment, and a high level of agri- 
cultural production are American goals. 
Industry and business, farmers and 
workers, in all countries, will soon face 
the problems of recorversion to peace- 
time production. Our common difficul- 
ties are our common opportunities. We 
can let ourselves drift into economic 
warfare or plan our welfare with other 
nations in economic peace. The pro- 
posals outlined here are a part of a 
program for economic peace. 

Additional contributions to such a pro- 
gram can be made by such agencies as 
the International Labor Organization 
and the proposed Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
They can provide research and recom- 
mendations to help the peoples of all 
nations improve production methods 
and world-wide distribution. 

In the Economic and Social Council 
of the proposed United Nations Organi- 
zation, the nations would have an eco- 
nomic general staff through which to 
plan the economic well-being of their 
peoples. 

The proposals for security from war 
or threats of war are also a part of the 
strategy of peaceful economic progress. 
Nations living in fear of each other, pre- 
paring for war, cannot fully use their re- 
sources to advance their economic wel- 
fare. But nations working together to 
advance world prosperity help create the 
conditions for peace and security. 


Some International Agencies in 
the Economic Field 


International Monetary Fund.—A con- 
ference held at Bretton Woods, N. H., in 
1944, proposed a permanent organization 
to facilitate international trade and pro- 
mote high levels of employment and real 
income by helping member nations to 
maintain stable exchange values of cur- 
rencies. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development.—The conference at 
Bretton Woods made recommendations 
for a permanent international bank to 
assist in reconstruction of war-torn 
member nations, in development of new 








productive facilities generally and to pro- 
mote international trade by extending 
or underwriting loans. 

International Labor Organization.— 
Set up in 1919 to study problems affect- 
ing the welfare of labor and recommend 
policies and programs to member na- 
tions. Representatives of organized la- 
bor, employers, and governments work 
together for improved working condi- 
tions, higher standards of living and 
social progress. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations——A conference at 
Hot Springs, Va., 1943, made recommen- 
dations for a permanent organization 
to study problems of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of agricultural 
products and suggest policies and pro- 
grams to member nations. An Interim 
Commission has prepared a constitution 
and submitted it to the various govern- 
ments. 

Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization.—Provided for at the 
aviation conference in Chicago, 1944, to 
foster and coordinate the development of 
international civil aviation. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration—(UNRRA).—A 
temporary agency organized in 1943 Lo 
administer an emergency program with 
funds and supplies contributed chiefly by 
uninvaded member nations. At the in- 
vitation of military authorities or gov- 
ernments of invaded nations, it provides 
limited assistance to help people he!p 
themseives. (See Outline Number 3 
also). 


III. Social Progress—How 
Can We Work for It? 


Problems We Face 


Proposals on international coopera- 
tion for social progress are not as defi- 
nite or complete as those for dealing 
with threats to the peace or with eco- 
nomic issues. Much is left for later con- 
sideration by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, the 
Economic and Social Council, as well as 
to the special international agencies now 
functioning or proposed. Some facts 
about social problems which will face us 
at the end of the war are only now 
coming to light. 


What conditions does war create? 


In the wake of war come threats of 
famine, epidemics, and civil strife. 

The destructive power of this war and 
the scorched-earth policy -have laid 
waste millions of acres of farm land, 
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smashed public utilities and transporta- 
tion systems, destroyed milliong of 
homes, schools, churches, stores, and 
public buildings. 

Farmers in many countries lack fer- 
tilizers, breed-stock, seed, and essential 
farm machinery. Fishermen lack boats, 
nets, and other equipment. 

Millions of people—workers and farm- 
ers—in both Europe and the Far East 
have been taken from their homes to 
work for the enemy in far-off places. 
Displaced people—estimated at more 
than 35,000,000—must be identified and 
returned to their communities. 

These millions and others left in 
towns and villages bombed and burned 
to rubble, will face unemployment and 
lack of clothing, shelter, fuel, and food. 


What conditions existed before? 


Experts in social problems emphasize 
that the war has aggravated some bad 
conditions which existed long before the 
war, 

Two-thirds of the people on earth 
have never had enough to eat—though 
two-thirds of the people work at pro- 
ducing food. 

About 75 percent of the people of Asia 
and 30 percent in advanced industrial 
countries lived on a diet below a mini- 
mum standard of health. 

In some countries, 200 out of every 
1,000 babies born, died during the first 
year. 

Approximately 50 percent of the adults 
of the world were unable to read and 
write. 

The majority of factory workers in 
the world, including women and children, 
endured sweatshop conditions at sub- 
standard wages. 


Kinds of International Action 


“We will fail indeed,” said former Sec- 
retary of State Hull in April 1944, “if 
we win a victory only to let the free peo- 
ples of this world, through any absence 
of action on our part, sink into weakness 
and despair.” 

He urged that “we take agreed action 
for the improvement of labor standards 
and standards of health and nutrition.” 


What has been done in the past? 


Many international organizations for 
social, humanitarian and educational 
advancement—both private and govern- 
mental—existed before the war. Profes- 
sional organizations of doctors, teachers, 
social workers, labor, and business ex- 
changed ideas and circulated informa- 
tion through international associations. 

The U. S. Government maintained 
membership in many international 
agencies for social and economic ad- 
vancement. (See accompanying list.) 
These agencies made contributions to- 





ward social progress along the following 
lines: 


Organized exchange of information 
through reports, publications, and con- 
ferences to enable each nation to bene- 
fit from the knowledge and experi- 
ence of others. 

Ezample: Control of epidemics 
through systematic reporting of the 
International Office of Public Health 
on cases of plague, cholera, yellow 
fever and other health information. 


Prepared model laws to raise stand- 
ards and improve conditions and pro- 
moted their adoption by member na- 
tions. Also recommended methods of 
cooperation among nations. 

Example: Model laws on the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week and on child 
labor formulated and urged by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization guided 
legislation in many countries. 


Helped member nations make agree- 
ments among themselves, for social 
improvement, especially in cases where 
one country has difficulty in acting by 
itself. 

Example: Agreements on the control 
of production and traffic in narcotics 
and dangerous drugs, involving coordi- 
nation of criminal laws, and coopera- 
tion among police authorities. 


Directed research and investigations 
on a regional or world-wide scale to 
provide a factual basis for cooperation 
among nations in solving social 
problems, 

Example: Research reports of the 
International Labor Office on social 
and unemployment insurance, provid- 
ing scientific foundations on which 
many nations are building their pro- 
grams. 


Made available technical experts to 
advise and assist member nations. 

Example: Public Health authorities 
from various United Nations assisting 
invaded nations through UNRRA to re- 
establish their facilities. 


What Is Proposed for the Future? 


The plans for the United Nations Or- 
ganization include means for nations to 
work together for social progress. The 
General Assembly would have the re- 
sponsibility for promoting cooperation 
in this field. 

An Economic and Social Council, under 
its authority would make studies of the 
problems, spread information, make spe- 
cific recommendations to the General 
Assembly, and coordinate the work of 
various social, educational, and humani- 
tarian international agencies. 

The Assembly, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the specialized agencies 
are created by governments not to legis- 





late for them, or give orders to them, but 
to help governments do together what 
cannot be done as well separately. 


Emergency Relief and 
Rehabilitation 

Allied armies are responsible during 
the military period for preventing star- 
vation, epidemics, and social chaos. 
They provide minimum relief and help 
organize the areas under their control. 
Shortage of shipping and damaged 
transportation systems have made it dif- 
ficult to meet the most pressing civilian 
needs in addition to the demands for 
military supplies. 

UNRRA was organized by 44 nations in 
1943 to follow in the wake of the armies 
and assist the military or the national 
governments at their request. UNRRA 
was not set up to do the whole job but 
“to help peopie help themselves.” 

Countries not directly invaded by the 
enemy provide supplies and assistance to 
peoples who have suffered occupation. 

Invaded nations pay for the supplies 
they need if they have foreign exchange. 
Those that cannot pay receive basic sup- 
plies and services from an international 
pool organized by UNRRA. 

Whether a nation is able to pay or not, 
it must clear its list of needs with UNRRA 
so that no country may take more than 
its fair share of a limited world supply. 

UNRRA is a temporary organization 
which will be disbanded when its emer- 
gency job is done. 

It is furthermore proposed to set up a 
European Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion, in which the United States would 
participate, to reestablish essential 
transport facilities in devastated Europe. 


Problem of Food 


A Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations was recommended 
at the Hot Springs Conference in June 
1943. By March 1945, 18 nations had 
indicated their intention to accept a 
Constitution drafted for this organiza- 
tion by the Interim Commission. 

The Declaration of the Conference 
states both the problem and some pro- 
posals to meet it. 

“This Conference . . . declares its be- 
lief that the goal of freedom from want 
of food, suitable and adequate for the 
health and strength of all peoples, can 
be achieved. 

“The first cause of hunger and mal- 
nutrition is poverty. It is useless to pro- 
duce more food unless men and nations 
provide the markets to absorb it. There 
must be an expansion of the whole 
world economy to provide the purchasing 
power sufficient to maintain an adequate 
diet for all. 

“The primary responsibility lies with 
each nation for seeing that its own peo- 
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ple have the food needed for life and 
health; steps to this end are for national 
determination. But each nation can 
fully achieve its goal only if all work 
together.” 

The proposed organization would not 
operate national programs or dictate ac- 
tions in the economic or social fields. 
It would serve member governments in 
various ways including the ways de- 
scribed above. 


Living and Working Standards 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, through the participation of rep- 
resentatives of workers, employers, and 
governments of some 50 nations, has de- 
veloped during the past quarter century 
a pattern of cooperation to promote 
peace through social justice. 

The ILO studies working conditions 
and existing legislation and frames sug- 
gested standards which member-nations 
consider for possible enactment. 

In establishing the ILO the members 
recognized in the Constitution that “the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to im- 
prove conditions in their own countries.” 

Examples of positive action are the 
five agreements prepared by ILO on con- 
ditions in maritime employment ratified 
by maritime nations, including the 
United States. 

A reasonable living wage, a maximum 
workweek, a weekly rest period, freedom 
of association for employees as well as 
employers, an end to exploitation of 
child labor, equal pay for equal work, 
and an effective system of labor inspec- 
tion are among the goals toward which 
ILO has helped the world make progress. 


Educational Opportunity 


The increase of knowledge and the 
free flow of information are essential to 
social progress. 

The devastation of educational and 
cultural facilities during the war was 
studied by the Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation in London, and plans were made 
for rehabilitation. A delegation from 
the United States met with the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education 
in 1944. 

A draft constitution for a United Na- 
tions organization in the educational 
and cultural field is now under consid- 
eration by the various governments. 

Such an international organization 
would have among its tasks to: 

Encourage the development of educa- 
tional and cultural programs in support 
of international peace and security. 

Accelerate the free flow of ideas and 
information among the peoples of the 
world. 

Facilitate the exchange of information 








on educational, scientific, and cultural 
developments. 

Conduct and encourage research and 
studies on educational and cultural 
problems. 

Assist countries that request help in 
developing their educational and cul- 
tural programs. 

These attempts to seek social progress 
through international organization in 
the past and the proposals to build on 
such successful experience in the future 
are an integral part of the proposed 
structure for peace. 


Some International Agencies in 
the Social Field 


See Outline II: 


International Labor Organization. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 


International Office of Public Health— 
established 1907. Purpose: to collect, 
and notify governments of information 
on the existence of certain infectious 
diseases and the measures taken to check 
these diseases. Prepared two interna- 
tional sanitary conventions, which are 
being temporarily handled by UNRRA. 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau—es- 
tablished 1902. Coordinating agency for 
public health in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, especially with reference to 
quarantine measures; gives technical as- 
sistance to national health authorities. 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion—created 1942. Advises British and 
United States Governments on matters 
relating to labor, agriculture, housing, 
health, education, social welfare, and 
economics, in territories under their 
flags in the Caribbean area. 

International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission—organized 1872. Composed 
of specialists in penology; promotes 
studies of problems relating to crime, 
penal legislation, etc. 

Intergovernmental Committee on Ref- 
ugees—created 1938. Cooperating close- 
ly with UNRRA and private organiza- 
tions, negotiates with governments over 
the care and transportation of persons 
who, as a result of war or persecution in 
Europe, have been forced to leave their 
own countries on account of race, re- 
ligion, or political beliefs. 

International Bodies for Narcotics 
Control—several bodies, established 
1921-1931, with power to regulate the 
traffic in dangerous drugs. 

American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood—estab- 
lished 1927. Thirteen American re- 
publics, including the United States, are 
members. Purposes: to study and re- 
port on child-welfare questions and 





methods and organizations for dealing 
with them, and to advise public authori- 
ties and private institutions. 


IV. Freedom—How Can We 
Achieve It? 





A Means of Peace 


The Nazis, the Fascists, and the 
Militarists of Japan put the funda- 
mental Rights of Man in issue when 
they began their war for the sub- 
jugation of humanity. Hitler and 
Mussolini, and the rest, openly and 
shamelessly challenged the right of 
men to learn, to communicate, and 
to worship—the right to equal jus- 
tice, regardless of race, creed, or 
color—the right to government by 
the consent of the governed. The 
outcome of the war is proof again 
that human rights are more power- 
ful than humanity’s oppressors. 

But human rights are powerful 
not only in war but in peace also. 
They are means as well as ends. 
It is in the practice of these rights 
that the best hope for a secure and 
lasting peace must rest. The 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals which 
provide that the United Nations 
organization shall “promote re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms,” recognize this 
fact. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEIsH, 
Assistant Secretary of State 











The Assault on Freedom 

In 1923 Mussolini said: “Fascism has 
already trampled over the rotten corpse 
of liberty, and if necessary it will again.” 
The aggressors in this war have sup- 
pressed freedom in their own countries 
and in countries they have occupied. 

They have burned books, censored ex- 
pression, tortured people for their opin- 
ions, and established a monopoly over 
the channels of communication. 

They have persecuted men and women 
for their religious faith and prevented 
the exercise of religious liberty. 

They have taken property without due 
process of law and violated the privacy 
of the home. 

They have deprived men and women 
of fair trial, and imposed cruel punish- 
ments. 

They have made a farce of elections 
and deprived people of their political 
rights. 

They have spread propaganda 
against human rights throughout the 
world and attempted to stir up racial 
and religious prejudices. 
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Former Secretary of State Hull has 
pointed out: 

“We have moved from a careless tol- 
erance of evil institutions to the convic- 
tion that free governments and Nazi and 
Fascist governments cannot exist to- 
gether in this world because the very 
nature of the latter requires them to be 
aggressors and the very nature of free 
governments too often lays them open 
to treacherous and well-laid plans of 
attack.” 


The Defense of Freedom 

Nations whose freedom and _ inde- 
pendence were threatened joined issue 
with the aggressors. They subscribed 
to certain principles which they stated 
in a number of basic documents. 


Atlantic Charter 

This statement of principles by the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain was 
made a part of the United Nations 
Declaration. The third of eight points 
in the Charter reads as follows: 

“They respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 


Statement af the Crimean 
Conference 

At Yalta in the Crimea, President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin made a statement which 
said in part: 

“* * * we reaffirm our faith in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, our 
pledge in the declaration by the United 
Nations, and our determination to build 
in cooperation with other peace-loving 
nations world order under law, dedi- 
cated to peace, security, freedom, and 
general well-being of all mankind.” 

Another section of this statement says: 

“The establishment of order in Eu- 
rope and the rebuilding of national eco- 
nomic life must be achieved by processes 
which will enable the liberated peoples 
to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism 
and Fascism and to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice. This 
is a principle of the Atlantic Charter— 
the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sovereign 
rights and self-government to those 
peoples who have been forcibly deprived 
of them by the aggressor nations.” 


Resolution at Mexico City 

The Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City (February and March 1945) 
adopted a resolution presented by the 
United States which urged the American 
Republics to do four things: 


1. Recognize the obligation of demo- 
cratic governments to assure their peo- 
ples free and impartial access to infor- 
mation; 

2. Undertake at the end of the war the 
earliest possible abandonment of war- 
time censorship; 

3. Take measures, separately and in 
cooperation with one another, to promote 
a free exchange of information among 
their people; and 

4. Make every effort, after accepting 
such a program for themselves, to obtain 
acceptance of the same _ principles 
throughout the world. 


In support of freedom 

Free nations of the world have coop- 
erated over the years in various ways to 
advance the cause of freedom and the 
spread of knowledge. 


Facilities for the free flow 
of information 

Certain technical provisions were rec- 
ognized as essential to the communi- 
cation of ideas between peoples and 
nations. As science introduced new 
methods of rapid communication, inter- 
national agreements and organizations 
were needed to make the new facilities 
serve the world effectively. Three ex- 
amples will show what has already been 
done through international action: 

1.Communication through the 
mails.—Infinitely complicated problems 
involved in mailing letters, books, and 
periodicals all over the world have been 
worked out through the Universal Postal 
Union. Uniform rates of postage, meth- 
ods of exchanging balances due on post- 
age accounts of various nations, and 
postal regulations in all countries have 
been cleared through the Postal Union. 
The flow of expression across borders de- 
pends for practical international appli- 
cation on the work of this agency. 

2. Communication by radio, telephone, 
and telegraph.—A network of agreements 
among nations was essential for the 
orderly utilization of these facilities, 
The Bureau of the International Tele- 
communication Union is the agency 
through which the nations work together 
on these problems. At the Washington 
Conference of 1927, over 2,000 recom- 
mendations on radio problems were 
made. The Bureau acts as a clearing- 
house for all information on the subject. 

3. Communication based on common 
terms.—The exchange of information— 
especially scientific research—requires 
agreement on the meaning of the terms 
used. Such international agencies as 
the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures have helped people of var- 
ious countries understand one another 
by agreements on measurements used in 
the sciences, The daily lives of the peo- 


ple of the world are directly affected by 
this type of international collaboration. 


Advancing free instituticis 

Over the years, the nations have coop- 
erated to build up free institutions and 
make them work for human welfare. 
Three examples will show how the prin- 
ciples of freedom have been advanced: 

1. Representative government has been 
strengthened and national parliaments 
or congresses brought in touch with in- 
ternational affairs by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The League of Nations used its means 
to promote and assist free institutions 
in member nations. Its activities in 
mandated territories, in the protection 
of minorities, and in certain plebicite 
areas are examples. 

2. Exchange of publications has been 
fostered ever since Alexandre Vattemare, 
a Frenchman, visited the United States 
in 1839 to get it started. Through the 
International Exchange of Publications, 
millions of government documents, 
books, and other printed materials have 
been systematically exchanged among 
the nations. This program has helped 
make the knowledge of each country 
available to others. 

During the war United Nations Infor- 
mation Offices were established to pro- 
mote the freer flow of information that 
would help peoples understand one an- 
other. 

Some countries, including the United 
States, have set up information libraries 
in foreign centers to make available 
books, pamphlets, pictures, films, and 
records—both scholarly and popular—to 
increase an understanding of their cul- 
tures and their contributions to knowl- 
edge. 

3. Learning and the arts were en- 
couraged through the International Or- 
ganization for Intellectual Cooperation 
working under the League of Nations. 
National committees were created in 
many countries to work for educational 
advance, exchange of students and pro- 
fessors, and the effective use of freedom 
for cultural progress. 


For Future Consideration 

The representatives at Dumbarton 
Oaks proposed that the United Nations 
Organization should “promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” The means for doing this in an 
organized way were left to the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council to work out when the Organiza- 
tion is established. Existing and pro- 
posed international agencies in this field 
would be related to the General Organi- 
zation, and the Economic and Social 
Council would coordinate their activities. 
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Advancement of education 


The Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education meeting in London last year 
proposed an international education 
agency to advance the cause of educa- 
tion and culture. 

Such an educational organization 
would not be empowered to interfere 
with educational systems of the member 
Nations. But through it each nation 
could benefit from the experience and 
practices of others. 

The proposed organization could help 
nations achieve a greater freedom by 
accelerating the interchange of knowl- 
edge and ideas essential to social and 
economic progress. 

It could also contribute to peace by 
helping educational and cultural insti- 
tutions to increase understanding among 
nations and peoples. 


Dealing with aggressive 
tyrannies 


The Security Council of the proposed 
International Organization would have 
the power to act if it considered that a 
violent threat to internal freedom was a 
threat to the peace of the world. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” Un- 
der Secretary of State Grew stated re- 
cently, “that the Security Council would 
act if we were faced again by the kind 
of situations that arose in Germany and 
in Italy under Hitler and Mussolini be- 
fore the war. This time we would take 
action before a war can get started.” 


International Bill of Rights 


Leading citizens in several countries 
have urged that an International Bill of 
Rights be adopted by the United Nations. 

Recognizing that liberty cannot be un- 
limited—that the freedom of one ends 
where he uses it to interefere with the 
rights of another—these citizens sug- 
gest that certain human rights be ac- 
cepted as basic to world order. 


Freedom of religion 


The right to join with others in 
churches and institutions, and to worship 
as one believes. 


Freedom of speech 


The right of the individual to form 
and hold opinions, to assemble with 
others to listen, discuss, and speak, be- 
ing responsible for what he says that 
may harm others. 

The right to read as well as the right 
to express; reasonable access to the 
media of expression such as print, radio, 
and films for all who have something 
to say. 


Fair trial 


The right to public hearings, to com- 
petent counsel, to call witnesses, and to 








protection against arbitrary detention, 
cruel or unusual punishments, and loss 
of life or property without due process 
of law. Equal protection of the law, re- 
gardless of race, religion, sex, or beliefs. 

Under Secretary of State Grew has 
recently commented on the suggested 
Bill of Rights: 

“Perhaps the Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization would adopt a bill 
of basic human rights; or a treaty might 
be negotiated, under which the signa- 
tory states agree to respect such rights 
as freedom of speech, of assembly, of 
the press, of religion. Certainly the 
American Government will always be in 
the forefront of any international move- 
ment to widen the area of human 
liberty.” 


Some International Organiza- 
tions Related to Problems of 
Freedom 


International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union—established 1874. Collects 
and publishes information, determines 
costs to be borne by each country in con- 
nection with international postal serv- 
ice, cooperates with international trans- 
portation and communication organi- 
zations. 

Bureau of the International Telecom- 
munications Union—established 1934. 
Assists governments by information and 
advice about regulations and agreements 
on international communications—tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio. Consists 
of the principal scientific academies and 
similar bodies of the member nations, 
Comprises separate international unions 
in the fields of astronomy, biology, chem- 
istry, geography, geophysics, physics, 
and radio-science. 

International Council of Scientific Un- 
tons—established 1919. To assist in co- 
ordinating and promoting scientific re- 
search. 

International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures—established 1876. Purpose— 
to conduct scientific investigations for 
comparison and verification of standards 
and scales of precision. 

Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union—established 1888. The Central 
office of the Interparliamentary Union 
consists of organized groups of members 
of legislatures. The purpose of the or- 
ganization “to unite in common action 
the members of all parliaments... in 
order to secure the cooperation of their 
respective states in the firm establish- 
ment and the democratic development of 
the work of international peace and co- 
operation between nations by means of 
a universal organization of nations.” 

Intellectual Cooperation Organization 
of the League of Nations—Originated in 
the second Assembly, 1921. Organized 











as one of the four technical organizations 
of the League in 1926. The Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation was set up in 
Paris to work for cultural advancement 
with learned professions and institutions 
in the member countries. Forty-four 
national committees for intellectual ¢o- 
operation were created. 

United Nations Information Offices— 
established 1942. Nineteen of the United 
Nations cooperate in an information pro- 
gram preparing pamphlets, posters, films, 
Studies, press materials, and radio pro- 
grams. Clearinghouse functions per- 
formed in offices in the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Some Selected References 


The following list of references, se- 
lected and classified to supplement the 
State Department’s “Foreign Affairs 
Outlines,” has been prepared by a com- 
mittee for the National Council for the 
Social Studies with the aid of a list com- 
piled by the American Library Associa- 
tion. (For the American Library Asso- 
ciation list see “Booklist,” March 15, 
1945, p. 211-214.) 


I. War—How Can We Prevent It? 


1. After Victory ... Questions and 
Answers on World Organization. By 
Vera Micheles Dean and C. Grove 
Haines, (Headline Series, No. 50.) For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1945. 96 p. 
25 cents. 

2. America’s Foreign Policies: Past 
and Present. By Thomas A. Bailey. 
(Headline Series, No. 40.) Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1943. 94 p. 25 cents. 

3. Citizens for a New World. Erling 
M. Hunt, ed. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D.C, 1944. 186 p. $2. 

4. The Crimean Conference—What 
Did It Settle? (University of Chicago 
Round Table Transcript, No. 361.) 
University of Chicago Round Table, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1945. 29 p, 10 cents. 

5. Dumbarton Oaks Documents on In- 
ternational Organization. (Department 
of State Publication 2257.) Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
1945. 22 p. 5 cents. 

6. International Organization After 
the War. By Max Lerner, Edna Lerner, 
and Herbert J. Abraham. (Problems in 
American Life, No. 15.) National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. 1943. 56 p. 30 cents. 

7. On the Threshold of World Order. 
By Vera Micheles Dean. (Headline Se- 
ries, No, 44.) Foreign Policy Associa- 
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tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1944. 96 p. 25 cents. 

8. Prefaces to Peace. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 1943. 437 p. 

9. Proposals for the United Nations 
Charter: What Was Done at Dumbarton 
Oaks. By Clark M. Eichelberger. Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 45 E. 65th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. 1944. 32 p. 10 cents. 

10. The Time for Decision. By Sum- 
ner Welles. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 1944. 431 p. 

11. Toward the Peace—Documents. 
(Department of State Publication 2298.) 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. - ‘ 

12. U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. 1944. 235 p. 


II. Prosperity--How Can We Pro- 
mote It? 


13. America’s Place in the World Econ- 
omy. (A series of nine pamphlets.) 
Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 1945. Each 
pamphlet, 30 cents. Series complete in 
one volume, $3. 

14. Are Cartels a Menace to World 
Peace? .(University of Chicago Round 
Table Transcript, No. 358.) University 
of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 37, Ill. 
1945. 29p. 10 cents. 

15. The Bretton Woods Proposals. 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washington 
25,D.C. 1945. 13 p. Free. 

16. A Commercial Policy for the 
United Nations. By Percy W. Bidwell. 
Committee on International Economic 
Policy, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
27, N. Y. 1945. 65 p. 10 cents. 

17. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: 
Economic and Social Cooperation. 
(Problem XIX.) Universities Committee 
on Post-War International Problems, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
1945. 38 p. 5 cents. 

18. First Report to the Governments of 
the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture. United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture, 2841 McGill Terrace, NW., 
Washington 8,D.C. 1944. 55p. Free. 

19. Monetary Plans for the United Na- 
tions: A Layman’s Guide to Proposals of 
the Bretton Woods Conference. By Ma- 
bel Newcomer. American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 26 p. 15 
cents. 

20. A Peace That Pays. By T. P. Brock- 
way. (Headline Series, No. 48.) Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16,N. Y. 1944. 96p. 25 cents. 





21. The Sinews of Peace. By Herbert 
Feis. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1944. 271 p. 

22. What Foreign Trade Means to You. 
By Maxwell 8S. Stewart. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 99.) Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20,N. Y. 1945. 32 p. 10 cents. 

23. World Economic Development. By 
Eugene Staley. International Labor Of- 
fice, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington 
6,D.C. 1944. 218 p. $1.25, paper; $1.75, 
cloth. 

See also, above, nos. 3 and 8. 


III. Social Progress—How Can 
We Work for It? 


24. Education and the People’s Peace. 
By the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1943. 61 p. 10 cents. 

25. International Frontiers in Educa- 
tion. . William G. Carr, ed. (The An- 
nals, Vol. 235.) American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 3457 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. Septem- 
ber 1944. 180 p. $2 paper; $2.50 cloth. 

26. The International Labor Organi- 
zation: What It Is, How It Works, What 
It Does. International Labor Office, 734 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
8p. Free. 

27. Pioneers in World Order: An 
American Appraisal of the League of 
Nations. Harriet E. Davis, ed. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1944. 
272 p. $2.75. 

28. Rebuilding Europe—After Victory. 
By Hiram Motherwell. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 81.) Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 1943. 32 p. 10 cents. 

29. Relief and Rehabilitation Study 
Kit. (Six pamphlets and a study guide.) 
National Planning Association, 800 21st 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 1945. 
$1.75. 

30. Slaves Need No Leaders. By Wal- 
ter M. Kotschnig. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1943. 284 p. 

31. United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture: Final Act and 
Section Reports. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 
61 p. 20 cents. 

32. UNRRA: Organization, Aims, 
Progress. United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, 1344 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1944. 34p. Free. 

See also, above, Nos. 3, 17, 18, and 21, 


IV. Freedom—How Can We 
Extend It? 
33. Colonies and Dependent Areas. 
(Problem IX.) Universities Committee 





on Post-War International Problems, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
1943. 32 p. 5 cents. 

34. The Great Decision. By James T. 
Shotwell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1944. 268 p. 

35. International Safeguard of Human 
Rights. (Fourth Report, Part III.) 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, 43 East 65th Street, New York 
21,N. Y. 1944. 24 p. Single copy, free. 

36. Peace as a World Race Problem. 
(University of Chicago Round Table 
Transcript, No. 335.) University of 
Chicago Round Table, Chicago 37, IIl. 
1944. 30 p. 10 cents. 

37. The Price of Free World Victory. 
By Henry A. Wallace. L. B. Fischer Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. 1942. 
32 p. 

38. The Protection by International 
Action of the Freedom of the Individual 
Within the State. (Problem X.) Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War Inter- 
national Problems, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 1943. 24 p. 5 
cents. 

39. The United Nations and Non-Self 
Governing Peoples: A Plan for Trustee- 
ship. Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21,N. Y. 1944. 8 p. Single copy, 
free. 

40. World-Wide Freedom of News. 
(University of Chicago Round Table 
Transcript, No. 347.) University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, Chicago 37, Ill. 1944. 
30 p. 10 cents. 

See also nos. 8, 25, 27, and 30. 


Foreign Policy Radio Series 


Our Foreign Policy is the theme of a 
weekly radio series currently being 
broadcast by the University of the Air 
of the National Broadcasting Company— 
each Saturday evening from 7 to 7:30, 
Eastern War Time (some stations sched- 
ule later hours for rebroadcasting the 
program by transcription). The pro- 
grams through April 7 feature discussions 
by officials of the Department of State; 
subsequent programs will present mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Printed transcripts of the first seven 
programs (February 24 through April 7) 
may be obtained free from the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25,D.C. The 
seven broadcasts are also being recorded 
for distribution on free loan through the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education. Those wishing 
to purchase copies may do so through 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Programs are being recorded on 16-inch 
‘discs playable only on special playback 
equipment at a turn-table speed of 
3344 r. p. m, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


School Gardening 


Advanced Garden-Graphs; Practical 
Instructions in Gardening. By Paul R. 
Young. New York, Garden Reviews, 
Inc., 1944. 48 p. illus. (Distributed by 
Educational Publishing Corporation, 
Darien, Conn.) 

Prepared by the supervisor of school gar- 
dening, Cleveland, Ohio, as text material for 
general science classroom use and for indi- 
viduals who have learned some of the funda- 
mentals of gardening. A 16-page teacher’s 
manual containing suggestions for teaching 


procedures and materials is available from 
the same source. 


Daily Schedules 

How to Prepare the Schedule for a 
Secondary School. By Leo Ivok. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, 1944. 26 p. 
(Harvard Workshop Series, No. 5) 175 
cents. 

Describes a method of preparing schedules 
and illustrates its application in a 4-year 
school of 144 pupils, although the essential 


elements of the plan are applicable to any 
secondary school. Includes tables and forms. 


State Program 


A Proposed Program of Education for 
Maryland. Baltimore, Md., State De- 
partment of Education, 1944. 40 p. 
(Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 3, 
December 1944) 

The State Board of Education submits 
recommendations for the expansion and en- 
richment of the State public-school system. 
Among the topics considered are: class size, 
teachers’ salaries, school and public libraries, 
program of the schools, adult education, 
education of returning veterans, retraining 
of war workers for civilian jobs, local admin- 
istration and supervision, and financial 
policy. 


Veterans’ Education 


Educational Opportunities in Indiana 
for Service Men and Women. Indianap- 
olis,, Ind., State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1945. 34 p. (Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Bulletin No: 
176.) 

Prepared as a brief survey of the curricula 
and facilities of the universities and colleges 
in Indiana for the use of service men and 
women who wish to avail themselves of the 


educational opportunities provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Health Education 
Conserving the Health of Colorado’s 


Children. A Handbook for Teachers. 
Denver, Colorado Department of Educa- 


tion and Division of Public Health, 1944. 
247 p. illus. 

Prepared by a committee under the direc- 
tion of the State Division of Public Health 
and the State Department of Education to 
guide teachers not only in the teaching of 
health but also in raising the health stand- 
ards of Colorado's children. Stresses the fact 
that the teacher can improve the health of 
the community in which he serves. 


Texas Handbook of Instruction for 
Health Education and Physical Educa- 
tion for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
By Joseph R. Griggs, S. B. Culpepper, and 
David K. Brace. Austin, Tex., State De- 
partment of Education, 1944. 320 p. 

Part one outlines a year’s daily course of 
health education; part two, a daily program 
of physical education from grades seven 


through twelve; and part three, deals with 
organizational and administrative factors. 


World Organization 


World Organization, an Annotated Bib- 
liography. Prepared by Hans Aufricht. 
New York 18, N. Y., Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Library, (8 West 40th Street) 1945. 
16 p. Free. 

Classified under the headings: books, pam- 


phlets, directories of agencies, and bibliogra- 
phies; 4th ed., revised January 1945. 


Peace 


The Waging of Peace. A Program for 
the Air Age Proposed by the Air-Age 
Education Committee. Washington 6, 
D. C., American Association of School 
Administrators, A Department of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1944. 48 p. 25 cents. 

Suggests a plan for enlarging the scope of 
education to enable youth to meet the de- 
mands of the air age. Proposes that all 
schools unite in a program directed at world 
understanding. The purpose of this pro- 
gram would be to promote the improvement 
of human relationships, appreciation of cul- 
tures, understanding among people, and dis- 
cussions leading to perpetual interest in the 
maintenance of peace. 


Post-War Problems 


Post-war Problems in Business, Educa- 
tion, and Government. Papers presented 
in a Conference at Vanderbilt Unversity, 
March 1-3, 1944. Nashville, Tenn., Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1944. 146 p. 

Three of the discussion programs dealt 
with domestic issues and plans; the fourth 
was devoted to a consideration of our rela- 
tion to the rest of the world. The Con- 
ference made clear the interrelation of edu- 
cation, business, and government and the 


need for united leadership in meeting post- 
War problems. 


Teaching Materials on Latin 
America 


Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials. Report of the 


Committee on the Study of Teaching 
Materials on Inter-American Subjects. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1944. 496 p. $3, cloth; $2.50, 
paper. 

Reports an analysis of our present treat- 
ment of inter-American subjects in school 
and college teaching materials, together with 


constructive recommendations for their im- 
proved treatment. 


France 


France, Crossroads of a Continent. By 
Helen Hill Miller. New York 16, For- 
eign Policy Association (22 East 38th 
Street), 1944. 96 p. illus. (Headline 
Series, No. 49) 25 cents. 

Discusses France in the past, present, and 
future, and includes a chapter on The future 
of the French Colonies, by Vernon McKay. 
This pamphlet is one in a series designed to 


provide background information on interna- 
tional problems of the day. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the Office of Education and 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


Art Education 

The Background of Fine Arts in the 
Elementary School, 1830-1900, by Alma 
Pratt. Master’s, 1944. George Wash- 
ington University. 58 p. ms. 


Shows that art was introduced into the 
elementary schools of the United States 
during the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; that by 1875 the utilitarian approach 
to art was giving way to the cultural objec- 
tives of art instruction; and that there was 
disagreement among educators as to teach- 
ing methods. 


The Art Content of the Social Studies 
of the Cincinnati Public High Schools, by 
Marguerite H. Weiss. Master’s, 1944. 
University of Cincinnati. 227 p. ms. 

Analyzes and appraises the art content of 
the courses of study, and of the basic and 
supplementary texts used in the social 
studies of the public high schools during 
the school years 1940-41, 1941-42, and 1942-43, 
Indicates that most of the art content of the 
books and courses of study is limited to ar- 
chitecture and painting. 

Art Education and the Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers, by Domi- 
nick A. Severino. Doctor’s, 1943. Harv- 
ard University. 203 p. ms. 

Discusses the problem of art education in 
the elementary schools and in higher educa- 
tion. Presents a basic philosophy and theory 
of aesthetics for art education, and applies 
them to the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. 

Curriculum Principles and Materials 
for “Art in Industry and Commerce” in 
the Senior High School, by William D. 
Marshall. Master’s, 1944. University of 
Cincinnati. 166 p.p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the basic concepts 
upon which a sound working philosophy of 
art education can be established; to deter- 
mine the values of art education and its 
relationship to general education. Pre- 
sents a specialized course of study in art edu- 
cation for senior high school pupils. 

An Evaluation of Curricule for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Art, by Italo 
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G. DeFrancesco. Doctor’s, 1943. New 
York University. 385 p. ms. 

Studies the aims of art education and of 
general education for the public schools, 
general practices in the professional educa- 
tion of teachers of other subject fields, voca- 
tional requirements of teachers of art, and 
activities performed or supervised by teach- 
ers of art. 

An Experiment with a Diversified Art 
Program, by Kenneth F. Perry. Doctor’s, 
1943. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 163 p. 


Describes the organization of an experi- 
mental workshop to determine the kinds of 
work children choose to do when freed of 
all restrictions; the problems of instruction 
in such a laboratory, and the amount and 
cost of necessary equipment. 


An Investigation of the Use of Pho- 
tography in the Public High Schools of 
300 Enrollment or Larger in the Midwest, 
by H. Milton Crooks. Master’s, 1943. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 57 
p. ms. 

Indicates that half of the high schools 
teaching photography in seven Midwestern 
States encourage its practice through pho- 
tography clubs, 

A Study of the Integration of Art in 
Elementary School Teaching, by Flossie 
J. Parker. Master’s, 1943. Hampton In- 
stitute. 120 p. ms. 


Discusses the stimulation of preschool and 
kindergarten children in drawing and the 
use of color, and the integration of art with 
reading, arithmetic, and health in tMe pri- 
mary grades, and with science, social studies 
and music in grades 4-7. 


Courses of Study 


Listed below are courses of study re- 
cently received in the Office of Educa- 
tion Library. 

Boston, Mass. Public Schools. Course 
of Study in Community Econonvics and 
Civics (Part 1) for Grades 7 and 8; 
(Part 2) for Grades 9 and 10. Boston 
Printing Department, 1943. 2v. (School 
Document Nos. 2-3—1943.) 


Chicago, Ill. Board of Education. A 
Course of Study in English for Experi- 
mental Use. Grade 9—First Semester, 
Resource Units for English 1; Grade 9— 
Second Semester, Resource Units for 
English 2. 1944. 2 v., mimeographed. 


Missouri. State Department of Edu- 
cation, Music and Picture Study for 
Elementary Schools. Jefferson City, 
Mid-State Printing Company, 1944. 28 p. 


Ohio. State Department of Educa- 
tion. Wartime Problems and Adapta- 
tions of Business Education in Ohio 
Schools. Columbus, 1943. 41 p. (Busi- 
ness Bulletin No. 1.) 


Seattle, Wash. Public Schools. 
Guideposts for the Expressional Phases 
of the Language Arts. A Course of Study 
in Studying, Speaking, Writing. 1944. 
156 p, 





Disposal of Surplus Property 
to Educational Institutions 


This statement is a digest of the report 
of recommendations prepared by the Of- 
fice of Education Advisory Committee on 
Surplus Property and of a supplement re- 
cently prepared by a small working com- 
mittee of the Advisory Committee. This 
Committee report and the supplement 
were submitted by the Commissioner of 
Education to the Surplus Property Board 
for its consideration. 

The subsections of Section 13 of Public 
Law 457, the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, of particular significance to educa- 
tional institutions involved, are quoted 
below: ’ 

“Sec. 13. (a) The Board shall prescribe 
regulations for the disposition of surplus 
property to States and their political sub- 
divisions ana instrumentalities, and to 
tax-supported and nonprofit institutions, 
and shall determine on the basis of need 
what transfers shall be made. In formu- 
lating such regulations the Board shall 
be guided by the objectives of this Act 
and shall give effect to the following poli- 
cies to the extent feasible and in the pub- 
lic interest: 

“(1) (A) Surplus property that is ap- 
propriate for school, classroom, or other 
educational use may be sold or leased to 
the States and their political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities, and tax-supported 
educational institutions, and to other 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

. * ~ 


“(C) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) and subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, the Board shall take into 
consideration any benefit which has ac- 
crued or may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property by any 
such State, political subdivision, instru- 
mentality, or institution. 

“(2) Surplus property shall be disposed 
of so as to afford public and govern- 
mental institutions, nonprofit or tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions, chari- 
table and eleemosynary institutions, 
nonprofit or tax-supported hospitals and 
similar institutions, States, their political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities, and 
volunteer fire companies, an opportunity 
to fulfill, in the public interest, their 
legitimate needs. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Board, whenever the Government 
agency authorized to dispose of any prop- 


erty finds that it has no commercial value 
or that the cost of its care and handling 
and disposition would exceed the esti- 
mated proceeds, the agency may donate 
such property to any agency or institu- 
tion supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any State or local government, 
or to any nonprofit educational or 
charitable organization ... 

“(f) The disposal of surplus property 
under this section to States and po- 
litical subdivisions and instrumentalities 
thereof shall be given priority over all 
other disposals of property provided for 
in this Act except transfers under sec- 
tion 12.” (Section 12 provides that Fed- 
eral agencies shall be given priority in 
the disposition of Federal property.) 


+ - 7 


The Advisory Committee stated: 

“In peace or in war a strong, vigorous 
educational program is the nation’s 
greatest asset. In fact, the very exist- 
ence of an efficient democratic form of 
government is dependent on an adequate 
and properly financed educational pro- 
gram. Educational institutions have 
gladly responded to every opportunity 
to be used for the public benefit during 
the war. 

“A major factor in our national war 
effort has been the development of in- 
tensive programs of education and 
training which have greatly increased 
the scientific, technical, and supervisory 
skills of large numbers of our citizens. 
These skills have been in large measure 
responsible for the most rapid and ef- 
fective mobilization of industry the 
world has ever seen and for the develop- 
ment of the best trained and equipped 
military force in history.” 


Our Schools and Colleges Are Not 
Adequately Equipped to Meet 
the Nation’s Needs 


Section 13 (a) of the act provides that 
transfers of surplus property to educa- 
tional institutions shail be made on the 
basis of need. 

An adequate educational program re- 
quires, among other things, plant facili- 
ties, equipment, and supplies. Too often 
an educational program is deficient be- 
cause of the lack of essential equipment 
and materials. 

The fact that the majority of our edu- 
cational institutions have not been ade- 
quately equipped to meet war demands 
is evidenced by the large amount of edu- 
cational supplies and equipment which 
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the Federal Government found it nec- 
essary to furnish in order that the fed- 
erally sponsored war training programs 
could be conducted. 

These special programs could not have 
been conducted at all, and no educa- 
tional program can be fully effective, 
without adequate instructional aids, 
laboratory equipment, supplies, and ma- 
terials for supervision, administration, 
and training. This statement applies 
to all types of education and training, 
although the amount and diversity of 
such aids needed will vary widely for 
different types of educational programs. 
While it is axiomatic that a good teacher 
is the most essential single factor in 
guiding the educational growth of stu- 
dents, his effectiveness and the real 
value of the education acquired may be 
greatly augmented or decreased by the 
presence or absence of adequate instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies. The fact 
that adequate equipment and supplies 
were made available in the various 
training programs was a major factor in 
the success of these programs. 

The equipment used in these programs 
and made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as that already owned 
by the schools and colleges, has in many 
cases been subjected to as much wear 
during the war as it would receive in 
10 years of normal educational opera- 
tions. The schools and colleges will need 
large amounts of equipment of all sorts: 


(1) To replace that seriously depreci- 
ated or completely worn out; 

(2) To cover the large backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment needs which have accumulated dur- 
ing the war; and 

(3) To provide needed extensions to 
and improvements in the services ren- 
dered by our educational system if it 
is to meet its post-war obligations. 


Public Benefits 


Section 13 (a) (1) (C) of the act pro- 
vides that in fixing the sale or lease 
value of surplus property to educational 
institutions the Surplus Property Board 
shall take into consideration any bene- 
fit which has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of such 
property. 

Our schools and colleges have, through 
the conduct of essential training pro- 
grams and numerous scientific research 
projects, played a necessary and im- 
portant part in preparing for and prose- 
cuting the war. The ESMWT Program 
has trained nearly 2 million men and 
women; the VIWPW Program more than 
7 million; and the Food Production War 
Training Program more than 342 million. 
These programs have greatly increased 
the scientific, technical, supervisory, and 
work skills of large numbers of our citi- 





zens. The Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy College Train- 
ing Program have contributed directly 
to the war effort. The armed forces have 
achieved truly remarkable results in 
transforming millions of inexperienced 
men into highly trained personnel 
through an extremely intensive train- 
ing program which has been distin- 
guished from previous programs chiefly 
by an unprecedented use of equipment 
and supplies. 

Educational authorities recognize fully 
that existing programs must be im- 
proved, modified, and extended if our 
children, youth, and adults, including 
returning servicemen and women, are 
to be provided essential educational op- 
portunities. Such adjustments are pos- 
sible only if adequate equipment and 
supplies can be obtained. 

A widespread distribution of surplus 
properties to educational institutions will 
assist materially in: 

(1) Replacing existing equipment 
known to be educationally inefficient and 
obsolete; 

(2) Improving the existing educational 
program; and 

(3) Meeting the post-war obligations 
of education. 

Post-War Obligations of 
Education 


That extensions and improvements in 
our educational system are needed was 
recognized by the President in his recent 
Budget Message (January 9, 1945) when 
he stated: 

“The training and educational pro- 
grams of the Army, the Navy, and 
civilian agencies during this war have 
broadened our conception of the role 
that education should play in our na- 
tional life. ...” 


A study of the grade level achieve- 
ments of the personnel in our armed 
forces shows that 30.9 percent of the 
enlisted men received no training be- 
yond the eighth grade; that 53.2 percent 
completed some high-school training; 
and that only 15.9 percent have com- 
pleted 1 year or more of college training. 
A study of the 1940 census figures re- 
veals that of 74 million persons 25 years 
old or older, 3.8 percent had received no 
formal school training, and 9.9 percent 
had completed 4 years or less. The me- 
dian number of school years completed 
by the entire group was 8.4. 

Educational programs of the future 
must provide services for the young 
children, the school-age group, the youth 
groups, the adult groups, and the special 
groups such as veterans and civilian war 
workers. These services must include 
the development of individual skills and 


abilities, preparation for trades and pro- 
fessions, training to aid in adjustments 
to changing economic and social condi- 
tions, instruction leading to improve- 
ment in individual and community 
health practices, and general education 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Our schools and colleges, in addition 
to supplying these opportunities for edu- 
cation, must furnish leadership in en- 
couraging and conducting research of 
all kinds, especially technical and sci- 
entific. There is nothing the nation can 
do to protect itself against future ag- 
gression or to promote its future pros- 
perity that will be more effective than 
the full development of its facilities for 
such research. 

Full employment will demand an ex- 
panding economy, which in turn will re- 
quire the constant development of new 
methods, processes, materials, and man- 
ufactured articles. Educational institu- 
tions must be adequately equipped with 
the latest and best equipment and sup- 
plies in order to take their proper place 
in this development. 

There is today an urgent need for in- 
creased public library services—There 
are now 35 million persons in the United 
States without access to public library 
facilities, 91 percent of whom live in 
small villages or on farms. Six hundred 
counties in the United States, about 1 
out of every 5, do not have a single pub- 
lic library within their boundaries. An- 
other third of our population has only 
very inadequate library service. 

The President's Advisory Committee 
on Education stated in 1938 that: 


“The library is an essential and in- 
tegral part of the educational system 
of the nation. It therefore shares with 
the public school, the college, and 
with other agencies of public educa- 
tion, their common responsibility for 
the maintenance of those adequate 
standards of intelligence and citizen- 
ship that are essential in a democracy.” 
The Army and Navy have recognized 

the value of libraries to their person- 
nel, and have maintained numerous or- 
ganized collections of books and periodi- 
cals. 

If the books, supplies, and equipment 
in the Army camp libraries, when de- 
clared surplus, were designated for use 
in extending public library service, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, the public 
interest would be served and a major 
educational deficiency in the nation rem- 
edied, at least in part. Furthermore, 
these libraries urgently need and could 
use, with benefit to the United States, 
other surplus properties which are es- 
sential to effective operation of libraries 
in performing their educational func- 
tions. 
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Inability of Educational Institu- 
tions to Acquire Needed 
Property 
It is, in general, not possible for edu- 

cational institutions to finance the ac- 
quisition of all properties needed by them 
for essential educational programs. 
Probably the closest measure of their 
ability to purchase property is the aver- 
age amount spent over a period of years, 
which represents in general the best 
judgment of the institutions’ governing 
bodies as to what the institution can 
afford. 

The need for supplementing the usual 
procurement programs of educational 
institutions is not confined to the so- 
called backward or economically under- 
privileged areas, but exists even in the 
larger cities. The following quotations 
are taken from a statement submitted 
by the assistant superintendent of 
schools of one of our larger cities to the 
War Contracts Subcommittee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee at 
the time of its consideration relative to 
the disposal of surplus property: 

“To meet the need of all municipal 
services including education, many cities 
have had to rely principally on a prop- 
erty tax which has been stretched to 
the breaking point. Heavy debt serv- 
ice, shrinking property values, the move- 
ment to the suburbs to escape high taxes, 
the development of blighted areas all add 
to the increasing financial problem of the 
cities. Education has suffered along with 
other municipal services. Where a city 
has operated under tax limitation its 
problems are even greater. A situation 
which was bad before the war has grown 
steadily worse during the war. Deferred 
maintenance and replacement have piled 
up. To keep operating at all in face of 
the competition of war industry the 
cities have had to make large expendi- 
tures for salary increases, making it im- 
possible to build up any maintenance or 
replacement reserve. 

“While all the factors are not identi- 
cal in every city, the problems in all are 
very similar.... Our maintenance 
budget of approximately $200,000 is only 
4/10 of 1 percent of the valuation of our 
buildings and grounds. ... we have 
a backlog of not less than one million 
dollars of deferred maintenance, and an 
additional half million dollars of needed 
improvements ... 

“Our problem of modernization and 
replacement of equipment is also beyond 
our financial ability to handle. A sur- 
vey of our typewriters ...in March 
1944, showed . . . 72 percent were more 
than 10 years old... 26 percent were 
more than 15 years old. con 

“The situation relative to machine 
tools . . . is equally depressing. In one 


technical high school alone there is need 
of replacement of $200,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools. Some of the lathes in this 
school are more than 40 years old... .” 

The conditions described above may 
be accepted as generally representative 
of a majority of the educational institu- 
tions eligible under the provisions of the 
Act, 


Recommendations 
I. Administrative plan 


There are in the United States approx- 
imately 115,000 local school administra- 
tive units; several thousand privately 
controlied nonprofit elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; about 600 publicly sup- 
ported and more than 1,100 privately 
controlled nonprofit tax-exempt colleges 
and universities. It would be neither 
practicable nor desirable for the Federal 
Government to attempt to deal directly 
with this large number of educational 
entities in attempting to determine their 
actual and potential needs for surplus 
property with a view of its most effective 
utilization, basically essential if educa- 
tional institutions are to have the “op- 
portunity to fulfill, in the public interest, 
their legitimate needs.” 


The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended: 


“Within such organization as may 
be established in each State... 
there should be provided a State edu- 
cational agency to represent all educa- 
tional institutions—tax supported and 
nonprofit—eligible under the provisions 
of ...” the act. “This agency would 
be responsible for: 

“(a) Utilizing to the maximum extent 
existing educational boards and author- 
ities at the State and local levels. 

“(b) Establishing criteria, in keeping 
with prescribed regulations and with a 
program of effective utilization of the 
property involved, to be used: 

“(1) By existing educational boards 
and authorities in determining esti- 
mates of need; and 

“(2) For approving applications 
(requisitions) from eligible educational 
institutions for available’ surplus 
property. 

“(c) Collecting and reviewing, for 
validity and quantity, the estimates of 
need in conformity to established cri- 
teria. 

“(d) Preparing, certifying, and trans- 
mitting “necessary summaries of esti- 
mates of need. 

“(e) Transmitting approved requisi- 
tions to the appropriate authority. 

“(f) Making allocations as necessary 
in case of short supply of designated 
items of surplus property. 

“(g) Transmitting to existing educa- 
tional boards and authorities (by what- 
ever names called) information re: 





“(1) Availability of kinds and types 
and locations of designated surplus 
properties; and 

“(2) Rules and regulations of the 
Surplus Property Board and desig- 
nated disposal agencies with respect to 
the program of disposal.” 


II. Access priority limitations 
Section 13 (f) of the act gives to 
“States and political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities thereof’’ access priority 
over all other claimants except Federal 
agencies. The Committee stated: 

“It appears reasonable and desirable 
that the ‘States and political subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities thereof’ be 
required to exercise their priority 
rights under these provisions within a 
specified time. limit. It is our under- 
standing that regulations now in ef- 
fect provide that transfers between 
Federal agencies shall be made within 
21 days. We feel that this period of 
time is inadequate for sufficient notice 
to States, political subdivisions, and 
instrumentalities of the availability of 
surplus property and for all transac- 
tions necessary for the acquisition by 
them of such property. Therefore, it 
is urgently recommended that the 
specified time limit now in effect be 
extended.” 


III. Price policies 

In the Conference Committee Report, 
No. 1890 (House of Representatives), the 
statement is made that the provision 
which authorizes the Surplus Property 
Board to take into consideration bene- 
fits which have accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of surplus 
property by educational institutions has 
the effect of treating such benefits as a 
medium of payment. A member of the 
House conferees stated on the floor of the 
House: 

“It was thus the intent of the con- 
ferees that schools, educational insti- 
tutions, and hospitals should receive 
most generous treatment and that the 
sales or leases might be for the values 
determined by the Board when they 
took into consideration the benefits 
stipulated.” 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended: 

“In order to insure the maximum 
benefits to the public from the use by 
educational institutions of surplus 
property the disposal price must be a 
‘nominal price.’ A policy of ‘nominal 
pricing’ will effect, to the greatest de- 
gree, ‘a broad and equitable distribu- 
tion of such property’ with consequent 
public benefits and will provide to the 
largest number of educational insti- 
tutions ‘an opportunity to fulfill, in the 
public interest, their legitimate needs,’ 
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It is understood that ‘nominal price’ 
represents the necessary cost of pack- 
ing and the cost of handling, exclud- 
ing the cost of transportation, of prop- 
erty appropriate to educational use 
from reasonably accessible points of 
disposal.” 


Recommendations by a special confer- 
ence last fall of representative library 
leaders paralleled those of the Advisory 
Committee as set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

7 * * 

It is obvious that there will be thou- 
sands of items of surplus property which 
will be not only “appropriate to.school, 
classroom, or other educational use” but 
which are essential to effective educa- 
tional operations. The following par- 
tially complete list (to be amended as 
actual and potential needs are estab- 
lished) illustrates the kinds of surplus 
property needed by education institu- 
tions. The items of equipment and sup- 
plies listed are grouped for convenience 
and ready reference. The arrangement 
is not intended to suggest a preference 
or priority listing. 

Federally owned property which during 
the war has been used for educational 
purposes should be officially designated to 
be available, for educational purposes 
only, to the educational authority now 
holding it. Such property includes fed- 
erally owned school plant facilities in 
war areas; equipment and supplies used 
by public schools and by colleges and 
universities for the Army and Navy train- 
ing programs and for training of civilians 
for occupations essential to the national 
defense; and equipment and supplies used 
in the technical and professional training 
of Army and Navy personnel. 

Federally owned library books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, equipment, and sup- 
plies used by Army camp libraries should 
be officially designated to be available for 
library purposes through tax-supported 
and other nonprofit library agencies ren- 
dering library service to the public. 
School furniture. 

Library furniture and equipment. 

Machine and hand tools. 

Scientific laboratory, instructional, re- 
search, and testing apparatus, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

Audio-visual aids. 

Educational testing materials. 

Aircraft equipment. 

Instructional aids and materials. 

Automotive equipment. 

Office equipment and supplies. 

Health and physical education supplies. 

Institutional and house furnishings. 

Musical instruments and supplies. 

Paper and paper products. 

Construction materials. 

Plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies. 

Lighting fixtures. 


Air-conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment and accessories. 
Textiles. 
Chemicals. 
Foods and food products. 
~ * * 


Members of the Advisory Committee 
presenting these recommendations are: 


H. F. Alves, chief, Division of School Ad- 
ministration, Office of Education— 
chairman; 

B. C. Ahrens, executive secretary, Edu- 
cational Buyers Association, New York, 
NZ. 

H.H. Armsby, field coordinator, ESMWT, 
Office of Education; 

Ward P. Beard, executive assistant in 
vocational education, Office of Educa- 
tion; 

Howard L. Bevis, president, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 

J. Harvey Cain, accounting officer, Board 
of Higher Education, New York, N. Y.; 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

N. L. Engelhardt, president, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
and associate superintendent, New 
York Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

J. H. Goldthorpe, research associate, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary gen- 
eral, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C.; 

Ralph C. Hutchison, Association of 
American Colleges, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa.; 

John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent 
of city schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
(also chairman, Committee on Surplus 
Properties, The Association of School 
Business Officials) ; 

W. A. Lioyd, director of information, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Washington, D. C.; 

H. W. Loman, purchasing agent, Penn- 
Sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa.; 

R. B. Marston, director, Legislative and 
Federal Relationship Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

T. G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md.; 

S. S. Steinberg, dean, College of Engi- 
neering, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md., special representative, 
Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. 


Members of conference formulating 
library recommendations: 


Paul Howard, librarian, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind., chairman, Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, American Library 
Association; 





Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton, Ill., chair- 
man, Trustees Division, American Li- 
brary Association; 

Raymond C. Lindquist, secretary, New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, 
Trenton, N. J., member, Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, American Library 
Association; 

John Russell Mason, librarian, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., member, Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, American Library Association; 


Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, 
American. Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 


Joseph C. Shipman, assistant librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., member, Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, American Library Association. 





Seven Common 
Errors 


In a bulletin to school admin- 
istrators, Dr. Clement T. Malan, 
Indiana State superintendent of 
public instruction, asks that teach- 
ers and prospective teachers bc ad- 
vised to avoid the errors frequently 
made in connection with applica- 
tions for teachers’ licenses sent to 
his office. He points out the “tre- 
mendous waste of time and energy, 
and the delays in issuance of li- 
censes” which result from incom- 
plete or incorrect data sent ‘by 
applicants. “More than 30 percent 
of applications sent to this office 
are faulty, and necessitate extra 
“ correspondence and delay before 
the license can be granted.” 

Dr. Malan suggests that the 
seven errors encountered the most 
frequently, are failures to send: 
(1) Certificate of tax payment; 
(2) Certificate of health; (3) Affi- 
davit of oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States 
and of the State of Indiana; (4) 
Correct and complete certification 
of teaching experience during the 
period of validity of the license to 
be renewed or converted to another 
form; (5) the specified fee which 
must accompany every applica- 
tion—amount of fee is noted on 
application blank; (6) Sufficient 
information concerning the name, 
or former name, and address of 
applicant and the number of each 
license held; (7) Application on an 
up-to-date application form. 
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School Districts Exempt From Federal Sales 
Tax on Motor Vehicles and on Tires 


Reports coming from various States 
indicate considerable confusion on the 
question of whether school districts are 
exempt from the Federal sales tax on 
motor vehicles and tires. According to 
the reports dealers are collecting these 
taxes in some localities and not collecting 
them in others. 

In order to clarify this matter, the 
U.S. Office of Education submitted to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue two questions 
pertaining to the problem. Below are 
the two questions and the answers sub- 
mitted by the Bureau: 


Question 1. 

To what extent are school districts li- 
able for payment of the Federal sales tax 
on motor vehicles and on tires? Is there 
any distinction in exemption from the 
tax on tires when the tires are bought 
separate from a vehicle? 


Answer 

Section 3442 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, provides that no tax is 
due.pn articles taxable under chapter 29 
when sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer thereof for the exclusive use 
of any State, political subdivision thereof, 
Territory of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia. Itis held that tires 
or motor vehicles may be sold tax free 
by the manufacturer thereof direct to any 
school which constitutes an agency of a 
State or political subdivision, provided the 
exempt character of such sale is evi- 
denced by a duly executed exemption cer- 
tificate similar to the one appearing in 
section 316.24 of Regulations 46 (1940 
Edition). However, the sale of an auto- 
mobile originally equipped with tax-paid 
tires to an exempt governmental agency 
for its exclusive use is not properly to be 
regarded as a resale of tires as such so as 
to entitle the manufacturer of the tires 
te a credit or refund of the amount of tax 
paid by him thereon, 


Question 2. 


If school districts are exempt from 
these taxes, what procedure should be 
followed when they receive bills from 
motor vehicle dealers which include these 
taxes? Should they pay the tax and fill 
out some sort of request for reimburse- 
ment or should they refuse to pay the tax 
and supply the dealer with some kind of 


statement which will enable him to claim 
reimbursement of the tax? 


Answer. 


The tax is imposed on the manufac- 
turer’s sale so that the question of 
whether the tax is passed on, either as a 
separate item or included in the sale 
price, is one over which the Bureau has 
no jurisdiction in the absence of misrep- 
resentation as to the amount of tax. Ifa 
duly executed exemption certificate is 
tendered to the dealer with the purchase 
order or subsequently and the dealer re- 
fuses to honor the certificate, a reim- 
bursement of the amount of tax paid to 
such dealer should be obtained by com- 
municating direct with the manufacturer 
of the article, which may in turn secure a 
refund or credit of the tax paid to the 
Government, provided it possesses suffi- 
cient evidence as outlined in section 
316.94 of the above-mentioned regula- 
tions. 


According to the statement in the last 
sentence of the answer to question 1, a 
school district must pay the sales tax on 
tires which are sold as a part of a vehicle. 
If the tires are bought separately, how- 
ever, they are exempt from the tax. 


Surplus Property Board 


The Surplus Property Board has 
pointed out that section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 provides that time 
priorities shall be given to States, local 
governments, tax-supported and non- 
profit institutions for the purchase of 
surplus property, Office of War Informa- 
tion announces. Regulations to effectu- 
ate this provision of the law are now 
being prepared by the Board. 

The Board declared that. restrictive 
State laws, which prescribe procedures 
involving competitive bids, posting of no- 
tices, and public advertising, probably 
would make it impossible for some 
States, municipalities, and institutions 
to negotiate for purchases of surplus 
property from the disposal agencies 
which operate under the Board. 

States and local governments were re- 
minded of these restrictions some time 
ago by the Council of State Governments. 
The Council at that time suggested State 
legislation which, if enacted, would put 


these priority buyers in position to exer- 
cise their rights under the law. 

The Surplus Property Board has taken 
steps, according to OWI, to have this 
suggested legislation again called to the 
attention of the State legislatures that 
are stillin session. The Board has stated 
its desire that all States, counties, munic- 
ipalities, and institutions have every op- 
portunity to share in the surplus property 
which may become available. 


School Administration 
Library 


The Indiana State Department of Edu- 
éation has initiated a permanent school 
administration library in the depart- 
ment for ready reference, State Supt. 
Clement T. Malan has announced. 

The purpose of the library is to en- 
courage the exchange of ideas and 
experiences of school administrators 
through the circulation of intraschool 
publications—current literature devel- 
oped within the different school systems 
of the State. It is indicated that the 
department’s accessions, announced pe- 
riodically, will be available for loan in 
case supplies locally are exhausted. 

In addition to the locally produced 
school materials, Dr. Malan is seeking 
to include in the library current edi- 
torial comment of newspaper editors of 
the State and has solicited their cooper- 
ation in publishing and submitting their 
opinions for inclusion in the library since 
these opinions “would help the State De- 
partment of Education in its task today, 
and would furnish a source of historical 
data of this era, in the years that are 
to come.” 





CITY 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


* Part II of the 
Educational Directory 
1944-45 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A listing, by State and urban 
community, giving the names of 
persons filling the positions of 
superintendents, business man- 
agers, and research directors, in 
all school systems of cities hav- 
ing a population of 2,500 or more. 
The population of each city, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, is 
shown. 

Also listed are the names and 
addresses of superintendents of 
Catholic parochial schools of the 
various archdioceses and dio- 
ceses. 64 pages. 15 cents. 


*. 
Send order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Recommends Better 
Pay for Teachers 
of Maine 


In his address to the State legislature, 
Gov. Horace A. Hildreth pointed out 
some financial needs of the State’s pub- 
lic schools, according to the January 
issue of the Maine State School Bulletin. 
The following extracts are quoted from 
his address: 

“There is no problem of such vital 
importance to the future of Maine as 
the problem of adequate education for 
our youngsters. 

“Democracy relies upon education to 
train its citizens. Good education de- 
mands competent teachers. For decades, 
Maine has been training good teachers 
only to lose an appalling percentage of 
them to other States which pay higher 
wages. 

“Today the minimum salary in Maine 
for teachers is $720 and yet there are 
many communities which cannot afford 
to pay anything more than this mini- 
mum salary. This problem is of State- 
wide importance for we all know that the 
leadership tomorrow in our largest com- 
munities is today being trained in our 
smallest hamlets. 


“Therefore, three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year has been made availabie 
in the budget to raise the minimum sal- 
ary of teachers to the not-too-magnifi- 
cent sum of $900, an increase however of 
$180 or 25 percent. If the State goes this 
far in any one biennium certainly it is 
keeping faith with its teachers. So that 
all communities will be treated alike, 
towns and cities that meet this minimum 
salary should receive this additional 
State aid through the regular educa- 
tional channels. 


“For many years the State has as- 
sumed financial responsibiliy for teach- 
ers’ pensions without doing an adequate 
job. Legislation will be proposed to pro- 
vide increases in the lower brackets of 
the noncontributory teachers’ pensions 
and budgetary increases have been made 
in the contributory retirement fund in 
anticipation of higher salary levels for 
teachers. Furthermore, I believe a study 
will show that the noncontributory sys- 
tem and the teachers’ contributory re- 
tirement plan should be merged into the 
State employees’ retirement plan result- 
ing in better treatment of teachers with- 
out an undue increase in State expense.” 


Public School Expenditures 





Report of Cooperative Study 


The two-volume report’ of.a cooper- 
ative study of public-school expendi- 
tures, entitled, An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United 
States, has now been published. The 
study was a cooperative undertaking, 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the Southern 
States Work Conference, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. The expense of 


1Norton, John K., and Lawler, Eugene S. 
An Inventory of Public School Expenditures 
in the United States. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1944. 


making the study was met by a grant 
of money froin the General Education 
Board and by material assistance from 
State departments of education and the 
U. S. Office of Education. It was con- 
ducted under the immediate direction 
of Eugene S. Lawler, professor of edu- 
cation in Northwestern University, and 
John K. Norton, director, Division of Or- 
ganization and Administration, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The report is a unique presentation 
on current expenditures for the public 
schools for a study Nation-wide in scope, 
since it attempts to show for a given year 
(1939-40) by States and for the nation 
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Chart 2.—Level of expenditure of median classroom units—the 48 
States and the District 0. Telumbia. 


Vertical profile lines represent the per- 
centage of total classroom units in the 
United States and can be read by means 
of the vertical percentage scale at the 
left of the chart. The level of support 


may be read by extending any profile 


line until it crosses the dolJar scale 
either at the top or bottom of the chart. 
For complete statistical interpretation 
consult this chart’s supporting table. 
The level of support of the median 
classroom unit for the entire United 
States falls in the $1,600-$1,699 interval. 
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1 Below $100. 
2? Above $6,000. 


as a whole, all such expenditures with 
the exception of those for transportation 
and tuition, in intervals of $100 per des- 
ignated classroom unit—a measure, ex- 
plained in the report, to mean average 
practice throughout the country. “This 
measure,” the report states, “permits 
school systems of various sizes and types 
to be placed on a comparable basis as 
to educational load in terms of cost re- 
quired to meet the educational demands 
of each unit of load which they carry.” 

For elementary grades, in this study, 
a school with 21 or fewer pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, counted as one 
classroom unit; one with more than 21, 
but fewer than 42 pupils, counted as one 
plus the additional fractional unit; one 
with 42 pupils counted as two classroom 
units; then up to 135 pupils each pupil 


counted as 14; of such a unit; and for 
schools with 135 or more pupils each, 
each pupil counted as 147 of a classroom. 
Similarly, the high-school classroom 
units were developed, but with somewhat 
smaller numbers of pupils constituting 
the units in schools of different Sizes. 

It is evident that the number of class- 
room units allotted to a State by the 
foregoing procedure does not necessarily 
equal the numbér of teachers employed 
within such State. As a matter of fact 
the total number of classroom units com- 
puted in this study for all States for the 
year 1939-40 was 974,574 as compared to 
875,477 teaching positions, exclusive of 
positions for supervisors and principals, 
reported to the Office of Education that 
same year. 


Wide Range in Expenditure 


The study shows that current expend- 
itures, excluding those for transporta- 
tion and tuition, “per classroom unit” 
range for all States combined from less 
than $100 to more than $6,000 with the 
median in the interval $1,600-$1,699. 
For nearly one-fourth of the “classroom 
units,” expenditures were less than 
$1,000 each, and for nearly another one- 
fourth of them, expenditures were more 
than $2,500 each. 

In the States in which schools for 
Negro children are maintained sepa- 
rately from those for white children, 
the report shows a preponderance of 
classroom costs in the lowest expendi- 
ture intervals—the median being $400- 
$499. 

For individual States, the report indi- 
cates a wide range in expenditure per 
“classroom unit” in every instance. In 
each of 4 States, the expenditure is re- 
ported as extending from less than $400 
to more than $6,000 and in each of 4 
others from less than $100 to more than 
$2,200. Thirty-two States were reported 
as having “classroom units” for each of 
which less than $500 were expended. On 
the other hand, 6 States had none on 
which less than $1,000 were expended. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the showing of expenditure per 
“classroom unit” for the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, as computed in 
this study. In this city there is a salary 
schedule which applies to all teachers. 
As a result, the expense of every “class- 
room unit” is reported in the $3,200- 
$3,299 expenditure interval. 

Summary tabulations accompanied by 
charts for all States indicate wide ranges 
in expenditure for current school ex- 
penses throughout the country. The 
data for individual States, especially 
that presented in graphic form, also en- 
able the reader to make comparisons be- 
tween States in their education expendi- 
tures, as computed in this study. A par- 
ticularly interesting portrayal of these 
differences is presented in the accom- 
panying chart, which appears on page 
9 of the first volume of the study as 
chart 2. The place of each State and 
the District of Columbia is shown ac- 
cording to the median level of support 
of their “classroom units.” While the 
median expenditure for all States com- 
bined was in the $1,600-$1,699 interval, 
the State at the lowest point, Mississippi, 
had a median expenditure of less than 
$500 per “classroom unit” and the one 


(Turn to page 25) 
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Education Directly Related to 


Duties of WAVE Personnel 


The Office of Director of Women’s Re- 
serve, U. S. Navy, has prepared the fol- 
lowing statement. 


In assigning WAVE recruits to special- 
ized training and duty, the U. S. Navy 
has developed systematic personnel pro- 
cedures for effecting the best possible 
utilization of the civilian education and 
training of each woman. These proce- 
dures closely parallel those in effect for 
the classification and assignment of male 
personnel. 

At the recruit training center where 
the WAVES receive basic indoctrination, 
a selection office staffed by personnel 
psychologists, personnel administrators, 
and trained classification interviewers is 
responsible for testing and interviewing 
each woman for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the type of naval duty which she 
is best qualified to perform. The in- 
formation obtained through the testing 
and interviewing is recorded by the inter- 
viewers on a standard Enlisted Person- 
nel Qualifications Card which becomes 
a permanent cumulative record accom- 
panying each WAVE to all her subse- 
quent duty stations for the use of com- 
manding officers in effecting the best 
possible utilization of her qualifications. 

Provided on the Qualifications Card is 
considerable information regarding the 
civilian education of each woman, in- 
cluding: most significant education; 
highest school grade completed; whether 
or not a graduate of secondary school or 
higher educational institutions; amount 
of training in certain special areas, such 
as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
physics, typing, shorthand, etc.; and any 
special vocational training in a techni- 
cal, trade, vocational, or business school. 

For many billets to which WAVES are 
assigned, special training courses are 
provided following the period of basic 
recruit training. In selecting women 
for assignment to specialized training, 
all relevant qualifications of each indi- 
vidual are carefully evaluated, including 
knowledge and aptitudes as reflected by 
classification test scores, education, work 
experience, physical qualifications, hob- 
bies and interests, and personality fac- 
tors. 

Major Ratings 

Enumerated below are the major rat- 
ings (types of jobs) in which WAVES 
are serving, accompanied by a state- 
ment of the related secondary school or 
college education and a brief description 
of the specialized training for each rat- 
ing. 


Aerographer’s Mate—AerM 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation required, with 
courses in mathematics and physics. 
College training in meteorology, astron- 
omy, geography, geology, or physical sci- 
ence highly desirable. Typing skill and 
clerical training desirable. 

Training Course: Codes, weather map 
work, meteorology, use of aerological in- 
struments, aerological office routine, 
typing. 

Aviation Gunnery Instructor—Sp(G) 


Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school or college courses in physics, 
geometry, and general mathematics de- 
desirable; also training in teaching 
methods. 

Training Course: Theory and mathe- 
matics of gunnery; range operation and 
procedures; safety precautions in use 
of small arms and machine guns; fixed 
and free gunnery tactics, harmoniza- 
tion and target deflection; range prac- 


tice; operation of synthetic gunnery 
training devices; and teaching pro- 
cedures. 


Aviation Instrument Mechanic—AMMI 

Related Educational Preparation: Vo- 
cational school or high-school courses 
in physics, electricity, and mathematics; 
training in use of precision hand tools. 

Training Course: Maintenance and re- 
pair of electrical, mechanical, and gyro 
aircraft instruments; shop _ practice; 
flight theory. 


Aviation Machinist’s Mate—AMM 

Related Educational Preparation: Vo- 
cational or high-school courses in 
mathematics, blueprint reading, motor 
mechanics. 

Training Course: Overhaul, repair, 
maintenance, and adjustment of air- 
craft engines, with specialization in 
propellers, fuel systems, brakes, hydrau- 
lic systems, gears, or starters; elemen- 
tary mathematics; blueprint reading; 
theory of flight. 


Aviation Metalsmith—AM 


Related Educational Preparation: Vo- 
cational or high-school courses in math- 
ematics, drafting, blueprint reading, 
sheetmetal work. 

Training Course: Repair and mainte- 
nance of tail assemblies, wing assemblies, 
and fuselages; welding, soldering, rivet- 


ing, and use of sheetmetal working 
tools; lay-out work and _ blueprint 
Teading. 











Camera Repairman—Sp(P) 

Related Educational Preparation: Vo- 
cational school, high-school, or college 
courses in science and mechanical draw- 
ing are relevant; courses in photography 
including work on structure and func- 
tion of cameras highly desirable. 

Training Course: Lectures and dem- 
onstrations covering structure and func- 


tion of cameras; disassembly, reas- 
sembly, testing, and repair of Navy 
cameras. 


Chaplain’s Assistant—Sp(W) 

Related Educational Preparation: Col- 
lege graduation desirable, with training 
in organ and piano, group singing, and 
choir direction; typing ability required; 
knowledge of shorthand and training in 
welfare work also desirable. 


Training Course: Customs, traditions, 
sacraments and ceremonies of religious 
services; Red Cross activities; welfare 
work; mental hygiene; personnel coun- 
seling; educational services. 
Classification Interviewer—Sp(C) 


Related Educational Preparation: 
Must be high-school graduate; college 
training in psychology, personnel admin- 
istration, counseling and job analysis 
highly desirable. 


Training Course: Theory, administra- 
tion, and interpretation of personnel 
tests; interviewing procedures and per- 
sonnel techniques; occupational classi- 
fication, Navy rates and jobs, and the 
relation between civilian occupations and 
the duties of the Navy rates; Navy per- 
sonnel procedures. 


Contre! Tower Operator—Sp(Y) 


Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation required. Train- 
ing or experience in aviation and training 
in speech highly desirable. 


Training Course: Practice in control 
tower operations in mock-up tower; 
practice under supervision in an actual 
operating tower, ’ 


Cooks and Bakers—SC, Bkr. 

Related Educational Preparation: 
Vocational school or high-school courses 
in elementary mathematics, cooking, 
baking, dietetics, and home economics. 


Training Course: Study of foods and 
food values; operation of galley equip- 
ment; preparation of all types of foods; 
baking of breads, cakes, pies, and other 
pastries. 

Hospital Apprentice and Pharmacist’s 
Mate—HA, PhM 

Related Educational Preparation: 
Minimum of 2 years of high school re- 
quired. High-school or college courses in 
mathematics, biology, physiology, anat- 
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omy, and chemistry desirable; also train- 
ing in nursing, first aid, physiotherapy, 
dental technology, hygiene, sanitation, 
etc. 


Training Course: Elementary training 
covering anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
sanitation, minor surgery, first aid, and 
nursing. Upon completion of elementary 
course, student is assigned to a naval 
hospital for ward duty and further train- 
ing. Properly qualified personnel are 
then selected for further training of a 
specialized nature, in such fields as 
dental technology, X-ray technology, 
electrocardiography, basal metabolism, 
pharmacy, etc. 

Key Punch Operator—Sp(X)3c 

Related Educational Preparation: 
Must have touch typing skill; training in 
clerical skills and operation of office ma- 
chines desirable. 


Training Course: General principles 
of punched card accounting procedures; 
operation of electric alphabetic and 
numeric key-punch machines. 

Link Trainer Instructor—Sp(T) 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation required; 
courses in mechanics, physics, aviation 
mechanics, and teaching methods de- 
sirable, 


Training Course: Navigation, commu- 
nication in code, CAA rules, methods of 
instruction over microphone, instrument 
flying, radio range finding, radio direc- 
tion finding, maintenance of equipment. 
Mail Clerk—Sp(M) 

Related Educational Preparations: 
Graduation from high school, with 
training in clerical skills and arithmetic. 


Training Course: Practical and theo- 
retical instruction in all operations of 
U. S. Navy post offices. 


Parachute Rigger—PR 

Related Educational Preparation: 
Training in hand sewing and operation 
of sewing machines desirable. 


Training Course: Packing, mainte- 
nance, and repair of parachutes, life- 
rafts, life-jackets, and cargo chutes; re- 
pair of fabric equipment used in avia- 
tion and flight clothing; inspection and 
maintenance of parachute harness, 
buckles, straps, canopies, shroud lines, 
rip cord, pilot chute; use and mainte- 
nance of sewing machines. 


Personnel Supervisor—Sp (g§) 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation required. Col- 
lege training in social case work, edu- 
cation, personnel administration, wel- 
fare and recreation work, physical edu- 





cation, or personnel counseling highly 
desirable. ; 


Training Course: Fundamentals of 
personnel supervision; personal malad- 
justments and corrective measures; su- 
pervision of recreation programs; super- 
vision of personal hygiene, physical 
training; military drill; naval organiza- 
tion and principles governing relation- 
ships among naval personnel; barracks 
administration. 


Radioman—RM 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation desirable; touch 
typing ability highly desirable. 


Training Course: Practice in sending 
and receiving Morse code; typing and 
hand printing; radio theory; naval radio 
operating procedures; practical instruc- 
tion in use of radio instruments and 
radio type equipment. 


Storekeeper—SK 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school or business school courses 
in arithmetic, bookkeeping, accounting, 
typing and operation of office machines. 


Tyaining Course: Organization and 
operations of U. S. Navy supply systems 
ashore and afloat, including general 
storekeeping, clothing and small stores, 
provisions, aviation supply accounting, 
disbursing, ship’s service stores; naval 
organization; typing; English and spell- 
ing. 


Yeoman—Y 

Related Educational Preparation: 
High-school graduation with touch typ- 
ing speed of 30 words per minute and 
training in clerical work required. 
Knowledge of shorthand highly desir- 
able. 


Training Course: Navy correspond- 
ence forms and regulations; naval or- 
ganization; personnel records; English 
and spelling; touch typing and short- 
hand. 


Direct Assignments 


Many WAVE personnel are directly as- 
signed without specialized school train- 
ing to various types of billets for which 
their civilian education, experience, and 
aptitudes qualify them. Such billets in- 
clude: Cartographers, chauffeurs, com- 
mercial artists, cryptanalysts, engineer- 
ing draftsmen, laboratory assistants, 
librarians, linguists, lithographers, mul- 
tilith operators, office machine operators, 
photography technicians, pigeon train- 
ers, plastics technicians, printers, 
punched card accounting machine oper- 
ators, radio technicians, recruiting spe- 
cialists, telegraphers, telephone opera- 
tors, telephone switchboard operator 
supervisors, topographical draftsmen, 
visual training aids technicians, etc. 










WAVES also have an opportunity to 
qualify for petty officer ratings and as- 
signment to specialized billets, even 
though they are not assigned to special 
schools or do not initially possess highly 
specialized skills, by learning on the job 
as an apprentice or “striker.” 





Vocational Training 
Opportunities 


The supervisor of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance in Kansas, W. T. 
Markham, recently issued information 
relative to training facilities in the insti- 
tutions approved by the “Kansas Com- 
mittee on Institutions for Veteran- 
Training.’ The data were secured 
through a questionnaire sent to each of 
the approved institutions on December 
13, 1944, and are intended to be helpful 
to counselors and others responsible for 
giving aid to returning veterans and dis- 
located war workers interested in voca- 
cational training. 

Twenty four-year colleges and univer- 
sities are listed together with the offer- 
ings ofeach. Twenty two-year and jun- 
ior colleges are also listed with their 
vocational courses of study. Among the 
high schools the following vocational 
training is available to students includ- 
ing veterans: 

Accounting, agriculture, art and art 
teaching, auto mechanics, aviation, bak- 
ing, blacksmithing, bookkeeping, build- 
ing maintenance, business machines, 
butchering and meat cutting, cabinet 
making, carpentering, chemistry and 
metallurgy, composition and typesetting, 
cooperative retail selling, cosmotology, 
drafting, debate, dressmaking and com- 
mercial sewing, electricity, electric motor 
repair, engineering (pre), furniture 
manufacturing, furniture repair, jour- 
nalism, machinists, general mechanics, 
music, prenursing, painting, photogra- 
phy, plastering, printing, postal service, 
play production, radio, social work, sheet 
metal, stage craft, speech training, ste- 
nography and typing, tailoring, teach- 
ing, telegraph operation, telephone oper- 
ation, tinsmiths, tool and die making, 
upholstering, vocational office machine 
operation, waiters and waitresses, weld- 
ing, and wood finishing. 

Summaries of this type are especially 
helpful to counselors who are often at a 
loss to know where to suggest training 
after the individual has been counseled. 
This is one of the few State summaries 
received that provide such information 
about local resources. Vocational Train- 
ing Opportunities in Kansas, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Bulle- 
tin No, XXV, is the title of the report is- 
sued by the State Board for Vocational 
Education, Topeka, Kans. 
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Readers’ Adviser Service 


Service to members of the armed 
forces here and abroad has been a note- 
worthy function of the office of the read- 
ers’ adviser in the New York Public 
Library, according to its annual report 
for 1944. 

From trainees in the United States, 
combatants overseas, prisoners of war, 
and their friends and relatives, have 
come many and varied requests. Officers 
have asked for titles of books to suggest 
to their men for study, discussion, or 
recreation. The readers’ adviser reports 
that a sergeant in Palestine sought a 
recreational reading list; a naval officer 
aboard a landing ship in the English 
Channel purchased an assortment of 
recommended books for his men, who 
carried them ashore in France; while 
men stationed abroad have asked for 
books on birds, insects, natural resources, 
and history of foreign localities. Even a 
former member of the German Reichs- 
tag was sent a list of simple books on the 
American language and way of life, as a 
result of a request from some of his 
previous constituents now in a prison 
camp in the United States. 

The office of the readers’ adviser has 
noted also increasing interest in the re- 
adjustment of veterans. Men in service 
have shown concern for their future vo- 
cations and have asked for titles on such 
subjects as mathematics, economics, per- 
sonnel management, and social work. 
A corporal requested a book list on post- 
war adjustment for the use of former 
business and technical men. A hospital 
librarian, representing a group of private 
hospitals, sought aid on the education of 
veterans. 

Statistics reported by the readers’ ad- 
viser of the New York Public Library in- 
dicate that a larger proportion of book 
lists were prepared during the past year 
for servicemen than for veterans, and 
that interests in self-education and vo- 
cational guidance predominated over 
those in recreation and military subjects. 

Readers’ advisory service has been ex- 
tended by the library not only to Gov- 
ernment agencies, service organizations, 
and commercial concerns engaged in war 
activities, but also to military units. 


Planning for Libraries 


A publication entitled School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow; Functions 


and Standards has been prepared by the 
Committee on Post-war Planning of the 
American Library Association, Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and its section The American 
Association of School Librarians, with 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas as chair- 
man. This is the third of a series of 
pamphlets issued on the subject of 
planning for libraries by the American 
Library Association. 

The place of the school library in edu- 
cation is discussed with special reference 
to its development and functions. Serv- 
ice to pupils and teachers, standards of 
personnel, book collection and other li- 
brary resources, housing the library, ad- 
ministration, supervision and extension, 
as well as a bibliography and summary 
of quantitative standards suggested for 
school libraries and specifications for 
library housing, are also included. « 

The pamphlet may be secured for $1 
from the American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Development of State Public 
Library Service 


The Free Public Library in Maryland 
is the title of a report recently issued 
by the State-wide Library Survey Com- 
mittee of the Maryland State Planning 
Commission. Comparing existing public 
library service with the standards sug- 
gested by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the report presents a plan for 
the development of public library service 
throughout the State. Planographed 
copies are announced as available at 50 
cents a copy from the Maryland State 
Planning Commission, 20 Latrobe Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Md. 

For the ready information of the citi- 
zens in Maryland, the Planning Com- 
mission has issued a convenient pocket- 
size booklet entitled, Maryland Is First 
in Some Things—But ... reprinting in 
question and answer form material from 
the full survey report and indicating the 
issues involved in a post-war expansion 
of public library service. 


South Carolina Libraries 


The first issue of the South Carolina 
Library Bulletin has appeared as a joint 
publication of the South Carolina Li- 


brary Association and the South Caro- 
lina State Library Board. Opening with 
a message from the chairman of the 
Board and greetings from the president 
of the Association, the new bulletin in- 
cludes a review of activities in town and 
school libraries, county and regional li- 
braries, and college and _ university 
libraries, report of conferences, and per- 
sonals. Officers of the State Library 
Association have been designated as edi- 
tors of the columns covering the various 
types of libraries. 


**Post-War Planning for 
Industry”’ 


The fourth and fifth numbers of “Post- 
war Planning for Industry, a Selected 
List of References to Significant Data,” 
have been issued recently by the Busi- 
ness Information Bureau of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Part 4 is devoted 
to “Sales Management for Postwar 
Needs,” and Part 5 to “Small Business— 
Now and After the War.” The latter 
number aims to cover sources of in- 
formation on small business in general, 
and it is planned to include in future 
issues materials on specific types of 
business. 

These annotated lists of books and 
articles have appeared serially in the 
bulletin, Business Information Sources, 
obtainable by subscription from the 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Consideration of Inter- 
national Peace 
Organizations 


The last of the preliminary series of 
group discussion programs (noted in 
EDUCATION For Victory, February 3, 
1945) has been held in branches of 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement in The 
Lincoln Library Bulletin. ’ 

Representing a joint activity of Lincoln 
Library and the Sangamon County 
League of Women Voters, these discus- 
sion groups have been devoted to a con- 
sideration of international peace organi- 
zation and have been led by experienced 
forum leaders. While each group de- 
veloped the general topic in its own 
way and emphasized issues of common 
interest, it is reported that all groups 
reached the same basic conclusions as to 
the fundamentals of peace organization. 

According to the Bulletin, all groups 
plan to continue the program, discussing 
such subjects as new books, music, and 
Plays, as well as current events. 
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This article, prepared by Frank S. 
Stafford, principal specialist in physical 
fitness, U. S. Office of Education, is the 
fifth and last of a series on teacher-ad- 
ministrator education for health and fit- 
ness to appear in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

The Joint Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness composed of members representing 
the American Medical Association and 
the Committee on Physical Fitness of the 
Federal Security Agency has recom- 
mended that’ “teacher-training institu- 
tions be urged to include in their program 
for training teachers instruction and 
practice in the daily observation of chil- 
dren for purposes of detecting signs indi- 
cating possible deviations from normal 
health and development.” This Com- 
mittee has also recommended “that 
teacher-training institutions be urged to 
give some training in the conduct of 
physical fitness activities to all prospec- 
tive teachers,” and “that professional 
training institutions be urged to revise if 
necessary their programs for the training 
of teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion and of recreation leaders to give 
special consideration to promotion of 
health and physical fitness.” 

A decade ago, a National Committee 
suggested Standards for Courses for Ele- 
mentary Teachers * to improve the teach- 
ing of health and physical education. 
This Committee report states, “From an 
analysis of the basic characteristics of 
the general program and the health and 
physical education program in the ele- 
mentary school it seems reasonable that 
the following courses should be included 
in the elementary teacher’s preparation: 
Suggested Standards for Courses for 
Elementary Teachers 

1. Participation in physical education 
activities as a college requirement. 

2. Completion of foundation sciences: 
Biology, physiology, psychology, hygiene, 

3. Nature and function of play. 

4. Normal growth and development. 

&, Mental hygiene. 


1 EDUCATION For Victory, “Joint Committee 
Symbolizes ‘A New Working Together,’” 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 
Vol. 3, No. 6, Reprint. 

? National Study of Professional Education 
in Health and Physical Education. A Report 
of a Committee of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. April 5, 1935. 





Educating Teachers and Administrators 
for Health and Fitness 


I. A program of service and instructional guidance to educate the preservice 
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teacher in protecting and promoting his own health 


. Does the institution select the candidates for the teaching profession: 


Has he a plan or design for living that will give a feeling of security?_ 
Has his environment provided wholesome experiences which will 
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6. Physical education in elementary 
schools: To include general theory, 
practice in the activities, methods, and 
leadership organization. 

7. Health program in elementary 
schools: To include health teaching and 
health protection. 

8. Practice teaching: Practice teach- 
ing in health and physical education as 
a part of general teaching, under the 
supervision of a health and physical 
educator.” 


A Check List 

In view of the recommendations of 
these and other groups, the following 
check list has been prepared by the Of- 
fice of Education to help those institu- 
tions that are desirous of making a study 
of their present program for purposes 
of self-improvement. Specialists in the 
office will be glad to advise with officials 
of teacher-training institutions in re- 
gard to problems of teacher and admin- 
istrator education for health and fitness. 

This check list does not necessarily call 
attention to all of the health problems 
of teachers and administrators. It is not 
intended as a list of standards; it is an 
attempt to call attention to the many 
health activities now demanded of the 
teacher and the administrator in the 
school and the community, with the 
hope that teacher-training institutions 
will make every effort to train teachers 
and administrators so that they can per- 
form these tasks effectively. 

These demands come from pupil needs, 
community needs, and national needs as 
indicated by school; health, and welfare 
officials as well as by officials concerned 
with manpower and Selective Service. It 
is hoped that this check list will serve as 
a point of departure for anyone who de- 
sires to make a detailed analysis of the 
preparation of teachers and adminis- 
trators in this field. 

The items included are not an indica- 
tion that these responsibilities are the 
sole task of the teacher or administrator. 
Other community groups undoubtedly 
share in the responsibility for solution 
of the problems, but the school still has 
the educational responsibility. Until a 
functional or job analysis of the teach- 
er’s and the administrator’s work in de- 
veloping health and fitness has been 
made, and until research and experimen- 
tation determine the best organization 
of activities, materials, and methods, 
health education in institutions training 
teachers and administrators should be a 
school policy, a major objective of the 
whole teacher-education program. 


II. Professional training to equip him for competent instruction in health matters 


A. Is the teacher-in-training prepared through required study of such general 


scientific courses as: 
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Yes No 


B. Is the teacher-in-training required to study such specific technical information 


as: 


_ 


Yes No 


Preventive public health activities, including prevention of commu- 


nicable diseases, degenerative diseases, sanitation and housing, in- 
dustrial risks, child welfare, effect of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 


cotics, vital statistics, governmental and other health agencies?__.. —— 
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Physical education including theory and practice of play, organiza- 


tion and administration of activities, hygienic activities, modified 
team games, seif-testing, rhythmics, group games, relays, dramatics, 
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C. Does the institution provide opportunitiy for instruction in: 


Yes No 

1. Special needs and methods of correlation between ‘health education, 

classroom management, physical education, medical inspection, and 

LR nn a eT oT OO ee ees —_ —— 
2. The general need for correlation with all school activities?_--._-___- — — 
3. The need for cooperation of home and school?__------------------ — 
4, The adaptation of health teaching to needs of the child and his 

St, ee ee ee eee re ee ere — —— 
5. The work of agencies in the community promoting child health in- 
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KOREA .. . 


Selected References for Teachers 


Prepared by C. O. Arndt, Senior Spe- 
cialist in Far Eastern Education U. S. 
Office of Education, with the cooperation 
of P. W. Han, Division of Orientalia, 
Library of Congress. 

“Korea shall in due course become free 
and independent.” This significant 
statement of the leaders of China, Great 
Britain, and the United States with re- 
spect to the future of Korea is contained 
in the Cairo declaration of November 
1943. 

To understand post-war East Asia, it is 
necessary to study the country and peo- 
ple of Korea. By virtue of its strategic 
location as well as its intimate knowl- 
edge of Japan and the Japanese, it may 





be assumed that Korea will play an im- 
portant role in the East Asia of tomorrow. 


Bibliographies 

The Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography. The Japanese Empire; 
Industries and Transportation. Wash- 
ington, 1943. 56 p. Free to librarians 
and institutions upon request. 

Includes books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals dealing with Korea. 

Institute of Pacific relations. Korea 
for the Koreans, some facts worth know- 
ing and a reading list. New York, 1948. 
30 p. 10 cents. 

In addition to a number of valuable facts 


about Korea this booklet gives 12 pages of 
annotated bibliography. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


(Unless otherwise indicated, these 
books are written on the adult level.) 

Allen, G., Gordon, M., Penrose, W., and 
Schumpeter, E. The Industrialization 
of Japan and Manchukuo 1939-1940. 
New York, MacMillan, 1940. 944 p. 

The role played by Korea in Japan’s 
economy is included for consideration in this 


book. The authors are recognized specialists 
on Japanese economy. 


Clark, Charles Allen. Religions of Old 
Korea. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1932. 295 p. 

The history of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Christianity, and other religions in the Korea 
of yesteryears is presented by a former pro- 
fessor of theology in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of Korea. 

Cressey, George, B. In Asia’s Land 
and Peoples. p. 234-242. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1944. 

The author, who is chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography, Syra- 
cuse University, defines the scope of his book 
in the following words: “Geography deals 
with all the items that give personality to 
the face of the earth. This volume thus 


considers both land and people, the physical 
and cuitural landscapes.” 


Eckardt, Andreas. A History of 
Korean Art. Translated by J. M. Kin- 
dersley. London, Edward Goldston, 1929. 
Text, 225 p., illus., 168 p. 

A history of Korean art by a German 
scholar, long a resident of Korea. The read- 
able text of 225 pages is enriched with hun- 
drgds of photographic illustrations, some of 
which are in color. 

Grajdanzev, Andrew J. Korea Looks 
Ahead. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944. 64 p. 25 cents. 

The country and people of Korea, their 
past and prospects for the future are dis- 
cussed by a Far Eastern research staff special. 
ist of the Institute. High school and adult. 

Grajdanzev, Andrew J. Modern Ko- 
rea. Institute of Pacific Relations, dis- 
tributed by John Day, New York, 1944. 
330 p. 

This recent study of the social and eco- 
nomic life of Korea under Japanese rule was 
written by the Institute's expert on Korea, 
A comprehensive bibliography is included. 

Harrington, Fred H. God, Mammon 
and the Japanese. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1944. 362 p. 

An account of Dr. Horace Allen, first Protes- 
tant missionary to Korea, and Korean-Amer- 
ican relations from 1884 to 1905. 

Hulbert, Homer B. Omiee the Wizard. 
Korean Folk Stories. Springfield, Mass., 
Milton Bradley Company, 1925. 156 p. 

These folk stories are the outgrowth of 
many years of careful ctudy of Korean folk- 
lore on the part of the author. The lan- 
guage used is on the level of understanding 


of children between the ages of 6 to 16. Well 
illustrated. 


Hulbert, Homer B. The Passing of 
Korea. New York, Doubleday, 1906. 
473 p. Available in libraries. 


Though dated, the wealth of information 
about the general culture and history of 
Korea renders this large book valuable for the 
serious student. The author has published 
a number of basic studies on Korea. 

Kim, San and Wales, Nym. Song of 
Ariran. New York, John Day Company, 
1941. 258 p. 


The life story of San Kim, a Korean revo- 
lutionist, as told by him to Nym Wales, Mrs. 
Edgar Snow. 

Oliver, Robert T. Korea, Forgotten 
Nation. Washington, American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1944. 138 p. 

The author, a professor of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, gives a brief sketch of Korean his- 
tory, discusses the four freedoms under 
Japanese rule, and finally looks at the future. 
High school and adult. 

Rhee, Syngman. Japan Inside Out. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1941. 202 p. 

Written by the first president of the pro- 
visional Republic of Korea. 

Underwood, Horace H. Modern Edu- 
cation in Korea. New York, Interna- 
tional Press, 1926. 336 p. 


An overview of Korean education with 
bibliography. Born in Korea, the author was 
president of Chosen Christian College in 
Seoul until 1941. 


Korean Language Text 


Pai, Edward W. Conversational Ko- 
rean. Korean Affairs Institute, Inc., 
1029 Vermont Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, 1944, 171 p. 


This textbook by a Korean author is de- 
signed to develop an elementary conversa- 
tional knowledge of Korean. 


Journal and Magazine Articles 

Borton, Hugh. ‘Korea; Internal Po- 
litical Structure.’ In Department of 
State Bulletin. Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 12, 1944. 

An analysis of the political structure of 
Korea. 

Grajdanzev, A.J. ‘Korea in the Post- 
war World.” In Foreign Affairs. p. 
479-483. April 1944. 

The potentialities of a free Korea are con- 
sidered. 

Korean Affairs Institute. “The Prob- 
lem of Education in Korea.” In The 
Voice of Korea. Washington, D. C., The 
Institute, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW. 
Limited number of free copies available. 


This recent description of education in 
Korea appeared in the August 12, August 29, 
and September 12, 1944, issues of The Voice 
of Korea. 

Henning, Charles N. “Korea—Looking 


Forward to an Altered Political and 
Economic Status.” In Foreign Commerce 


Weekly. Washington, D. C., Department 
of Commerce, January 1, 1944. 

The title adequately described the con- 
tent of this article. 

Mont, Robert. “Korea Vows Revenge.” 
In Travel. East Stroudsburg, Pa.: 34 
North Crystal Street, February 1944. 

Suggests reasons why Koreans are uniquely 
qualified to assist in the control of Japan 
after the war. 

Princeton University School of Public 
Affairs and the Population Association 
of America, Inc. “Korea in Transition: 
Demographic Aspects.” In Population 
Index. p. 229-242. Princeton, N. J., 
The Association, 20 Nassau Street, Oc- 
tober 1944. 


Korea’s population history, economic 
structure, population redistribution and ur- 
banization, vital statistics, differentials in 
mortality and fertility, are among the sub- 
jects presented in this study. 

Underwood, Horace H. “My Korean 
Friends.” In Asia and the Americas. 
June 1944. 


Homely stories about Korean people by 
the former president of Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul. 


Map 


Japan and adjacent regions of Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean. Washington, 
National Geographic Society. April 1944. 
50 cents. 


A recent, detailed map of Japan which 
shows Korea in its Asiatic context. Size 
261, x 34144". 





Cooperative Study 


(From page 19) 


at the highest point, New York, had a 
median of more than $4,000. 


Phases Summarized 


The report contains a number of sum- 
mary charts and tabulations. Each of 
these summarizations portrays facts re- 
garding some phase of public-school ex- 
penditures in the different States, their 
ability to support school, or other rele- 
vant information. In addition to the 
summary presentations, there is for each 
topic treated a complete set of individual 
State tabulations and charts. 

While other reports have been made 
which show variations in school expendi- 
tures within States and while statistics 
are compiled regularly on various items 
of public-school costs in every State, no 
previous report has presented such a 
complete picture as this one does. It 
will serve a present practical purpose; 
it should also be useful in pointing to 
possible ways of improving the collection 
and the reporting of facts on public- 
school finance, 
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Preservice Education of Army Enlisted Men 


Ernest V. Hollis, Principal Specialist in 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, prepared the following report. 


Army Service Forces polls of men at 
home and abroad, made in the summer 
of 1944, indicate that on the average 80 
percent of the troops intended to return 
to their home States on demobilization. 
This fact seems to warrant the planning 
of education programs in terms of the 
number of men from each State at given 
educational levels. 

The accompanying table distributes 
data supplied by the Adjutant General’s 
Office so as to show for two age groups the 
number of men eligible to return to two 
major levels of schooling. Of the group 
having 3 years of high-school or less edu- 
cation, approximately 2 million were in 
grades 1-8, and 2 million had completed 
1-3 years of high school. In the 17 
States which have legally separate schools 
for the two races, Negroes and whites 
are distributed separately. 

It is generally estimated that before 
the war ends, between 14 and 15 million 
men and women will have served in the 
armed forces. Therefore, the figures 
should be doubled to get a rough estimate 
of the probable total number of veterans 
eligible for further education at either of 
the two levels of education. A more de- 
tailed analysis has been made which 
breaks age into five categories and edu- 
cation into six levels. 

Of course, nothing like the number of 
men technically eligible to resume school- 
ing at a given level will do so. After 
calculation for a number of contingen- 
cies, Army Service Forces estimate that 
8 percent of all enlisted men intend to 
return to school and college on a full- 
time basis, and that an additional 18 per- 
cent intend to return to study part time. 

The Army poll shows that of the white 
enlisted men planning to return to full- 
time school, more than 90 percent are 
less than 25 years of age, 93 percent 
are unmarried, and more than 90 per- 
cent have the formal requirements for 
college entrance. Four-fifths of the men 
have ail three characteristics and all but 
3 percent have two of them. These 
characteristics apply to two-thirds of 
the men who say they intend to go to 
school part time. However, approxi- 
mately one-third of the men eligible for 
collegiate instruction indicated that they 
intend to pursue noncollegiate voca- 
tional education and training. Another 
cue for using the table is the fact that 
2 percent of the white men in grades 1-8 
and 5 percent of those in 1-3 years of 
high school plan to return to school full 
time. The corresponding figures for 
part time are 13 and 18 percent. 





A distribution of Army enlisted men, by education and age 





3 years of high school 
or less 
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4 years of high school 





































































State Total 
25 years and | 26 years and | 25 years and | 26 years and | 
under over umder | over 
i— 
NEW,ENGLAND 
TIN sc acuiadeaiilisicnleciotingh inn inlarepasalitie 14, 342 12, 898 8, 157 
5 See 6, 717 7, 621 6, 004 
J REE 3, 904 5, 956 4, 200 
SS ae eee | 60, 428 70, 965 51, 709 
RP A, 12, 915 13, 731 6, 35¢ 
TT REA 29, 955 33, 585 25, 41¢€ 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
BT I ciratiniss nies nimadminicnioulwnsi 200, 827 286, 697 184, 396 
New Jersey-.. 73, 281 89, 752 56, 508 
a 177, 878 176, 884 154, 460 
East NorRtTH CENTRAL 
| RES Ee ee meee re 105, 334 110, 708 101, 522 
OO Ee 46, 490 48, 611 55, 485 
RSE ree 119, 337 151, 125 104, 693 
ESE SE 89, 223 80, 263 75, 014 
ice dulisianiicknniationcassianiendois 37, 237 41, 323 39, 928 
West Nortn CENTRAL: | 
ES ee | 32, 015 46, 806 33, 503 24, 462 136, 886 
ER ee eae ee 24, 683 32, 262 $3, 425 34, 540 114, 910 
Missouri 
White 53, 978 43, 697 30, 850 180, 688 
Negro 6, 060 2, 222 1, 042 14, 236 
North Dakote 10, 664 6, 498 4, 940 29, 304 
South Dakota 8, 875 6, 118 5, 307 27, 519 
SEA Se 15, 687 17, 433 14, 458 A8, 790 
| EE eee 24, 623 26, 292 19, 791 90, 448 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | 
Delaware 
iss sncwintiptioniinine dimnyiiains 5,144 3, 858 2, 437 1, 692 13, 131 
ES EET, LETTE, 918 719 og, ee 2, 254 
Maryland | 
Ns csiishiaisdiadicts sits eibusditeisanianciinbinicmensnbie | 28, 055 23, 487 20, C47 14, 195 5, 837 
Negro. .....-.. EE ETE 9, 749 9, 310 1, 497 2, 006 22, 562 
District of Columbia | 
© Ee aa a | 4, 670 7, 852 & 413 @, 041 
POOR 6, 151 7, 332 2,181 1, 987 
Virginia 
is cacnikocticmnnaediani ion } 36, 120 19, 802 12, 785 103, 680 
Ti aknbnnehecunmounaensenommne 16, 397 2, 804 }, 509 34, 222 
West Virginia | 
i aig | 35, 331 27, 616 20, 052 14, 526 97, 525 
RE: TSE ee 2, 798 1, 706 1, 132 370 6, 006 
North Carolina 
Re a _ 49, 094 24, O80 17, 261 127, 767 
a ae 20, 287 2, 535 1, 485 39, 935 
South Carolina ® | 
MI ld Brceckeapoier saints acbante 20, 565 16, 302 10, 694 7,039 54, 600 
Ee 14, 944 9, 895 1, 046 1, 041 97, 846 
Georgia | 
Sr cudumenesesienandnmamennnws | 33, 885 34,1 21. 456 14, 943 104, 418 
aE en eae 22, 532 15, 122 2, 219 1, 229 
Florida | 
i a | 15, 838 21, 051 15, 079 13, 986 
Negro nicanue és | 12, 680 12, 452 1,911 &S6 
East SoutH CENTRAI 
Kentucky 
White... 53, 637 39, 605 21, 793 16, 922 131, 957 
Ow cagednntyrneunsy nabs 4, 747 6, 959 1, 228 823 13, 757 
Tennessee ‘ 
I iat iie eg aibetemnnantahie 50, 222 89, 664 21, 259 19, 349 130, 494 
SERRE ESE 10, 682 , 826 1, 610 1, 007 22, 125 
Alabama 
iti talictnaictinsins naniatindtatiensievemae 36, 797 28, 977 17, 186 13, 686 96, 646 
PE, thar ekannsihaetentieids 21, 726 14, 546 2, 379 1, 242 89, 893 
Mississippi | : 
CN Mitten is icicles inglesetminiabtetidaie 20,779 18, 275 13, S58 10, 077 62, 989 
Negro oo 27, 951 20, 099 1, 792 1, 742 61, 584 
WEstT Soutn CENTRAI 
Arkansas | 
a re 26, 687 26, 356 14, S&S 10, O80 77, 711 
SEE 10, 401 7, 426 775 836 19, 435 
Louisiana F 
i tiisianavinnteiedeuibnictameree 27 25, 254 16, 894 12, 509 82,94 
PE Risieeieuscsthiadatigneniabeenes 21, 299 17, ¥S0 3, 343 1, 977 44, 59 
Oklahoma ; 
i tiindinomddsniméeliiienwiauss 82, 830 27, 982 22, 998 17, 289 101, 099 
WN ich conatitbhcmcnanietedets | 3, 629 2, 380 1, 532 623 8 164 
Texas | y 
Se oe ere $6, 624 100, 564 59, 442 44, 992 301, 622 
PD icnsievcandbesidetebiniannnese | 23, 74 19, 105 4, G82 4, 094 61, 920 
MovntTAIN 
I sc iacecnninit Gabinintinublaebninatiais 5, 280 7,919 7, 608 
1 NE aE AAR ARE 5, 728 7, 025 7, Q6E 
ree = 2, 573 3, 586 3, 
Sy ntiscouninchenehicens 11, 820 14, 184 ‘ 
New Mexico..........-.- 9, 824 8, 034 i, 4 
ND andhaeswensnabae ‘ 8, 308 &, 162 
| SRA one eS at 6,311 5, 619 4 
Pee incicdetndnsancnnneunsiepaniinanaen 1, 672 2, 557 2, 056 
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A distribution of Army enlisted men, by education and age 





























8 years of high school 4 years of high school 
or less or more 
State | Total 
25 years and | 26 years and | 25 years and | 26 years and 
under over | under over 
| 
PAciFic: | 
a ee a eee re 17, 246 22, 819 24,179 17, 570 $1,814 
LESS Re EEE AE Ee RENTS 12, 855 14, 716 13, 225 10, 794 51, 590 
NINN ch aioe : ret 77, 905 11, 209 108, 280 87, 015 385, 279 
Outlying parts of the United State eal 22, 144 16, 040 4, 609 2, 668 45, 470 
Mes Aehes VRRNOWE.. .. ceccccaccescescevas: 1, 089 1, 088 | 1, 107 1, 341 4, 625 
iis ch ea duaeeaansinine | 2, 124, 484 2, 251, 240 1, 614, 700 1, 153, 887 7, 144, 401 
| 











The Child and the Curriculum 
In Today’s World 








Three Major Issues 


What can supervisors contribute to 
solution of problems centering 
around teachers’ personal and 
professional needs? 


How can the school staff working 
with parents and community, bet- 
ter meet the needs of the elemen- 
tary school child in wartime, and 
in the post-war period? 


By accepting the principle of de- 
veloping the whole child, what re- 
thinking of the curriculum is nec- 
essary in order to meet changing 
conditions of living? 











Three major issues high-lighted the 
conference on elementary school prob- 
lems held at Madison, Wis. (reported in 
January 20 issue of EDUCATION FOR VIc- 
ToRY). This article by Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie, Curriculum Coordinator, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wisconsin, 
represents the analysis and discussion 
of the third of these problems. The first 
discussion appeared in March 3 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR Victory; the second in 
March 20 issue. Each article should be 
considered in relation to the over-all 
statement published January 20. 


<- 
nw 


Conditions of living are changing. 
The sooner schools realize that program 
modifications need to be made in order 
to keep pace with the times, the sooner 
will more emphasis be given to the de- 
velopment of the child as a growing in- 
dividual. The teacher is of basic im- 
portance in establishing a classroom sit- 
uation which meets changed conditions 
of living; the supervisor can help to pro- 
vide the teaching environment which 
makes it possible for the teacher to de- 
velop her plans. 


In brief space, not more than an in- 
ventory can be made of types of needed 
changes or modifications in both ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs. 
These have been organized in four cate- 
gories as follows: (1) There are several 
groups of individuals in the school popu- 
lation for which the curriculum should 
be extended, (2) there are certain time 
extensions which are suggested by mod- 
ern conditions of living, (3) there are 
several areas of instruction which need 
further definition and more effective at- 
tention in both elementary and second- 
ary schools, (4) there are numerous 
problems in the area of methods and 
procedures that require further study. 

The groups for which the curriculum 
should be extended range from the pre- 
school child to the adult. Their needs 
call for a careful analysis of current 
school offerings. 


1. The preschool or nursery school-age 
group is in need of more adequate atten- 
tion. There have been important gains 
through wartime programs which should 
not be lost. Provision should be made to 
supplement and strengthen the home 
rather than take over its functions. 


2. Both the physically and mentally 
handicapped children, but especially the 
latter, should have more adequate edu- 
cational opportunities. In 1940 only 12 
States provided State aid to meet the 
excess cost of educating the mentally 
handicapped children in day schools. 
There are great losses in personal and 
social development for both of these 
groups unless suitable curriculums are 
provided. 


3. The rural child is underprivileged 
educationally. More money must be 
spent for this group, the whole program 
must be replanned, and better services 
should be afforded in music, art, speech 
correction, audio-visual aids, child guid- 
ance and the various phases of special 
education. 


4. The child of the minority group 
should receive better opportunities. One 
of our most serious national problems 
centers in intergroup conflict and ten- 
sion. The school program should pro- 
vide adequately for every individual 
from minority groups, as well as seek to 
eliminate prejudices. 

5. The underprivileged children from 
broken homes or those otherwise neg- 
lected, will become the future delinquents 
unless they receive adequate assistance. 
The schools’ program of individual help 
and guidance should be supplemented by 
provisions for an extended school day. 

6. In close relation to the regular 
school program, increased educational 
opportunities of many types should be 
offered to adults. 

The war, with increased employment 
of women, has already been responsible 
for programs of extended school service 
both before and after school hours. 
Many educators have long advocated the 
24-hour-a-day, as well as year-round, 
use of school buildings and equipment. 
The time extensions recommended for 
consideration are: 


1. A lengthened school day and week, 
are necessary for many individuals as 
has already been suggested. 

2. The school year be extended might 
be well for large segments of the popu- 
lation. Year-round schools ould pro- 
vide more adequately for millions of 
the children of America. Any plans for 
such an extension of activities should 
involve the utilization of types of activi- 
ties not usually found in the school, such 
as summer camps and a great variety of 
recreational pursuits. 

There are several areas in the field of 
instruction which need further defini- 
tion and more effective attention in both 
the elementary and the _ secondary 
schools. Interest in and emphasis upon 
these areas have been, in many in- 
stances, stimulated by wartime activi- 
ties. There are numerous concrete il- 
lustrations of how these areas have been 
developed in school systems throughout 
the United States. Persons interested 
in curriculum study may well analyze 
their existing programs in light of the 
following suggestions to see where new 
developments may be included. 


1. The provision of a well-rounded 
program to assure the attainment of 
healthful living for children and youth. 


2. A reexamination of needs and a 
provision of the means for developing 
world citizens. 


3. A reshaping of both the elementary 
and secondary school programs so that 
they will meet the needs of a scientific 
age. 


4. Amore consciously planned and di- 
rected program for personal adjustment 
and increased competence in personal- 
social relations. 

5. A replanning of school programs 
so that they will contribute effectively 
to all children and youth. 
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6. A rethinking and reorganizing of 
programs in critical areas such as edu- 
cation for citizenship, home member- 
ship, economic competence, and recrea- 
tion. 


7. A carefully planned effort to con- 
tribute through the school program to 
orderly social change. 

Current methods and procedures in 
teaching need further attention and 
study. Not only have there been new 
discoveries concerning the control of 
learning, but also practice tends to lag 
far behind knowledge. The fact that 
how children learn influences profoundly 
what they learn, greatly increases the 
importance of this question. A few 
sample areas where great improvements 
might be made follow: 


1. A more adequate recognition of the 
importance of student participation in 
purposing, planning, executing, and 
evaluating. 

2. Consistent use in practice of the 
fact that more than one thing is learned 
at a time. 

3. Increased provision for the use of 
a wider variety of learning experiences 
and of new aids such as the radio, mov- 
ing pictures, and film strips. 

4. Stress on securing greater continuity 
in learning for the individual student. 

The challenge to schools is tremen- 
dous. The knowledge basic to great im- 
provements is available. The major 
questions now involve matters of empha- 
sis and mobilization of resources. To the 
extent that the supervisor is an educa- 
tional leader, she can take initiative in 
helping teachers to discover coopera- 
tively what immediate changes can he 
made and what the next steps are. 


: wv 
Discussion of Problems 


The largest committee group in the 
Conference centered attention upon the 
problems which are essentially concerned 
with curriculum. There were 18 per- 
sons from 8 different States—Tllinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin—in this 
group. They represented the following 
interests in elementary education: Four 
State elementary supervisors, 7 city or 
county supervisors, 3 county superin- 
tendents, and 4 representatives from 
teachers colleges or universities. 

Because of time limitations the group 
sifted out from the total possibilities the 
following questions in which they were 
most interested: 


1. Should nursery schools havea place 
in our educational organization? 

2. Is the instruction which supervi- 
sors observe, on a level with knowledge of 
best instructional practices? 

3. What general curriculum principles 
are to be accepted and applied to the 
development and revision of the curricu- 












lum in the States represented in this 
conference? 

The general discussion of the question 
concerning early childhood education 
indicated that nursery schools are meet- 
ing a definite war need, but that more 


_ emphasis should be given to their value 


in promoting the physical and social 
growth of the child, and the education 
of parents. It was recognized that some 
nursery schools have been of inferior 
quality because they are not licensed. 
To function effectively they should be 
set up as a part of the regular school 
program by the local educational sys- 
tem. The issue was raised with regard 
to what local boards would do toward 
the support of nursery schools if Fed- 
eral aid is withdrawn. 


Establishment of Early Education 
for Young Children 


A subcommittee appointed to sum up 
the thinking of the group on this prob- 
lem reported as follows: 

In answer to the first question, the 
nursery school, for which this plan is 
suggested, is one which is proposed to be- 
come a part of a public-school program. 
This nursery-school plan is suggested 
to meet a continuing need for coopera- 
tive child-parent experiences in the post- 
war period. 

Among the various reasons for estab- 
lishing a program which is available 
for the early education of young chil- 
dren are: 


1. To raise the health level of children 
through such programs as better diet, 
sleep and rest routines, physical exami- 
nations and immunizations, and child 
activity. 

2. To provide opportunities for the de- 
velopment of good personal habits 
through such experiences as dressing, 
toileting, sleeping, and eating, care of 
personal belongings, and other similar 
activities. 

3. To provide for the development of 
desirable social relationships through 
give and take opportunities. 

4. To guide the emotional develop- 
ment of the child through providing an 
environment which gives a feeling of 
security and experiences which give a 
feeling of adequacy. 

5. To provide for enriching experi- 
ences that promote the development of 
concepts, understandings, and enjoy- 
ment of the child’s world. 

6. To provide for interaction between 
home and school so that both parents 
and children will live richer and more 
constructive lives at home. 

7. To furnish parents an opportunity 
to participate, under professional guid- 
ance in small groups, in the care of their 
own and other children. 


8. To serve as a learning experience 
in preparent training and also in de- 
veloping a possible vocational interest for 
young adults. 





In developing community sensitivity 
to the need for nursery-school facilities 
and helping in the establishment of the 
service in localities where it does not 
already exist or is not included in post- 
war planning, it is suggested that the 
following means may be utilized: 


1. An interested and informed group 
or individual may initiate a movement 
for nursery-school services. It is hoped 
that this interest will develop within 
the school organization or if it does not, 
that it will be at once communicated to 
the proper educational administrative 
authorities. 

2. The formation of a school and rep- 
resentative community committee to 
study local needs and possibilities for 
the purpose of making recommendations 
and suggestions for an adequate pro- 
gram. 

3. In the meantime it is the responsi- 
bility of the educational authorities to 
study the possible and appropriate hous- 
ing facilities and service resources of the 
existing school plants, and to examine 
the financial resources available. 

4. Presentation to the board of educa- 
tion by the superintendent of schools of 
the plan cooperatively agreed upon by 
the sponsoring committee and the school 
authorities. 

5. If the school board accepts re- 
sponsibility for extending the educa- 
tional program to include the nursery 
school age child, definite plans should 
be made to initiate the program. These 
plans should include the employment of 
trained personnel and the appointment 
of an advisory committee composed of 
members from educational, health, child 
welfare, parent groups, and others. 

6. It is assumed that the nursery 
school program will be made an integral 
part of the elementary school and that 
unified supervisory service will be pro- 
vided. 

7. It is a function of the school and 
the advisory committee to take respon- 
sibility for informing parents who wish 
to take advantage of the services of the 
values and facilities offered by the nur- 
sery-School program. 


A second question of importance 
concerned the quality of classroom 
instruction in relation to current knowl- 
edge of what constitutes good instruc- 
tional practice. It was agreed: 


1. That the war situation has lowered 
the quality of instructional work, par- 
ticularly in the districts offering the low- 
est wage inducements. 

2. That low level work is due in some 
situations to the influence of inade- 
quately informed parents. 

3. That promotional policies in many 
schools are not in accord with accepted 
principles of child growth and develop- 
ment, 

4. That teachers are inclined to teach 
as they were taught, rather than in ac- 
cordance with accepted learning prin- 
ciples. 


5. That well-organized supervisory 
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work is needed now as never before to in- 
sure pupil growth in keeping with the 
needs of a democratic land. 


In regard to the third question, it was 
pointed out that schools could benefit 
from the wartime situation by capital- 
izing on the opportunities for practical 
experiences which in many instances can 
be incorporated into the regular school 
program, 

The discussion of needed modifica- 
tions in the curriculum led to the for- 
mulation by another subcommittee of a 
set of general curriculum principles as 
follows: 

“1. That teachers st.ould have an un- 
derstanding of the needs of children. 

2. That the teachers should partici- 
pate as much as possible in curriculum 
building under the guidance of respon- 
sible leaders. 

3. That lay people should participate 
in curriculum making. 

4. That classroom practice must go 
hand in hand with each step in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum. 

5. That the curriculum must meet the 
needs of the individual children and the 
current conditions of living. 

6. That sufficient time should be given 
for ample research and continuous revi- 
sion of the curriculum, 

State Curriculum Programs 

Incorporated at the request of the con- 
ference group were brief descriptions of 
the curriculum programs now under way 
in the States participating in the Madi- 
son conference. 

ILLINOIS 

The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion will issue in 1945 a course of study 
for rural and city elementary schools. 
He will issue a single volume publication 
in which the usual elementary school 
subjects are treated separately, yet 
which emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween subjects. At the close of the out- 
lines and helps in each area, three units, 
rather broadly developed, will be pre- 
sented. One will deal with the primary, 
one the intermediate, and one the ad- 
vanced level, as examples for the teacher. 

Definite principles represented in the 
publication include the following: 

There are no wholly unrelated subjects 
within the curriculum. 

No course of study can be considered 
fixed or permanent. 

No course of study should stifle the 
initiative or resourcefulness of any 
teacher. 

Units of instruction may be as broadly 
integrated across the whole subject- 
matter field as the teacher feels qual- 
ified to develop such a unit. 

Classroom teachers and supervisors 
should have a part in the prepara- 
tion of a course of study, under the 
direction of competent leadership. 


The course of study is a temporary 
guide through that larger maze of 
offerings which is cailed the curricu- 
lum. 

A course of study which is issued by 
the State department or by any 
other agency should be considered 
as flexible and should be applied or 
adopted locally only as the local 
school people believe that it best 
meets the needs of the pupils. 


INDIANA 

The State Planning Committee for El- 
ementary Education (a representative 
group from all parts of the State includ- 
ing representatives from State teachers 
colleges; private colleges; elementary 
supervisors, principals, and teachers) set 
up the broad framework for the curricu- 
lum in the elementary schools. 

Related subjects were grouped under 
five captions: 

The language arts—reading, literature, 
oral and written expression, spelling, 
and handwriting 

The arts—music, fine and industrial 
arts 

Arithmetic 

The social content area—science, so- 
cial studies, health, safety, nutrition, 
home economics, civic education 

Health—physical education, health, 
recreation. 

The areas were defined and the general 
objectives stated. The content was char- 
tered for the grades with leeway for an 
enriched program, creative teaching, and 
variations to suit different environments 
and children’s needs. 

All of this was put into a small bulletin 
called The Elementary Guide. 

To supplement this, a bulletin for the 
lower grades, A Good Start in School, 
was published. This bulletin discussed 
school environment, daily and weekly 
schedules, community-school relations, 
evaluation of growth, as well as methods 
and materials for the various subject 
areas. A second bulletin for the inter- 
mediate grades is in the process of being 
written to be published this spring. 
These bulletins have been written by 
committees of teachers drawn from the 
State. 

A few other bulletins on special sub- 
jects and problems have been prepared 
and a few more are being written. These 
provide further helps for the enrichment 
of the curriculum outlined in the Ele- 
mentary Guide. There are two on read- 
ing, one on social studies, one on art, two 
on health and physical education, one 
on library materials, and one on the ex- 
ceptional child. Large city systems are 
left free to work out their own curri- 
cula, but they usually follow the frame- 
work in the Elementary Guide. 





Tied into the curriculum program is a 
testing program carried out on a State- 
wide basis. Ways and means of evaluat- 
ing progress are getting under way. 


Iowa 


The State superintendent of public in- 
struction appointed a curriculum steer- 
ing committee composed of two staff 
members and a representative from each 
of the three State teacher-training in- 
stitutions. This central committee 
worked out the plans of organization. 
It was decided that the integrity of the 
various subject-matter areas should be 
kept intact in setting up committees. 
Chairmen were selected to head the com- 
mittees who are specialists in the various 
areas. General meetings were held to 
determine policies and philosophy of the 
program. 

Committees for work were composed 
of a subject specialist, a teacher from a 
private college, a superintendent of 
schools, a county superintendent, a su- 
pervisor, and one or two teachers. If 
chairmen felt that more help was needed, 
they were authorized to select additional 
members. 

The steering committee agreed to rec- 
ognize the integrity of the subject-matter 
areas, but to plan for correlation wher- 
ever possible. It was agreed to print the 
course of study in several volumes for 
the following reasons: 


1. Some committees would complete 
their work sooner than others, and it was 
thought desirable to get the work into the 
hands of the teachers and supervisors at 
an early date. 

2. It would make possible continuous 
curriculum revision with less expense. 

3. So many courses of study are never 
used because no program of installation 
is planned. By having the courses come 
out when finished it was possible to hold 
institutes and workshops whereby the 
teachers and county superintendents 
were able to become acquainted with the 
publications, and make plans for their 
use. 

The publications were planned as 
handbooks for teachers in the accepted 
fields of instruction. An over-all hand- 
book containing suggestions for a work 
schedule and the daily programs, and 
a discussion of the methods recom- 
mended for using the various books was 
prepared. 


MICHIGAN 

A Curriculum Planning Committee 
which acts as an advisory group on cur- 
riculum development for the State is 
appointed by the State superintendent 
of public instruction in Michigan. This 
committee is continuing. Although the 
personnel is invited to serve for a period 
of 1 year, a person may serve more than 
one term, 
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The Elementary Education Committee 
is one of the subcommittees of the Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee, and is re- 
sponsible to it. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee, the personnel of this committee 
is invited by the State superintendent 
to serve for 1 year. The Elementary 
Education Committee represents the fol- 
lowing interests: Elementary supervision, 
elementary principal, creative and ap- 
preciative arts, classroom teachers, adult 
council on education, and teacher educa- 
tion. 

During the past year, this committee 
conducted a survey for the purpose of 
determining needs in the elementary 
field. Persons were asked to submit 
what they considered to be fundamental 
problems in elementary education. The 
responses indicated three main problem 
areas: (1) Inservice teacher education, 
(2) Community-school relations, (3) 
Maintenance of an adequate elementary 
school curriculum. 

The department has published for dis- 
tribution, A Handbook for the Teacher 
in the Elementary School, Teaching Boys 
and Girls in Michigan, Bulletin 327. 
This serves as an instructional guide. 
Bulletin 319, Working With Children in 
One and Two Teacher Schools was the 
product of cooperative effort in several 
elementary curriculum workshops con- 
ducted in the several State teacher-train- 
ing institutions. This was edited and 
published by the department. Bulletin 
313, Essential Rural School Equipment 
was prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Rural Education and was 
published in 1941 for use in small school 
systems. 

During the year 1943-44 the Curricu- 
lum Planning Committee prepared a 
series of curriculum notes (2-page mim- 
eographed copies which were distributed 
with the News of the Week, sent to school 
administrators and to those interested 
in curriculum development). 

The State department sends out its 
members as consultants for curriculum 
esnferences, workshops, institutes, in- 
service and preschool conferences, upon 
request for administrative and local 
school groups. 


MINNESOTA 


At an Educational Planning Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, the broad 
needs in general and vocational educa- 
tion were outlined by representatives 
from the military forces, industry, labor, 
agriculture, education,-and the home. 
The conference also set up the machin- 
ery for selecting a committee of 20 for 
curriculum planning and policy making 
which would be representative of the 
various fields of curriculum interest. Its 


major function is to formulate over-all 
plans for developing a new curriculum 
for Minnesota schools. A representative 
of the State Department of Education is 
chairman of this committee. 

At its first meeting in October 1944, 
this committee agreed that its first step 
should be the preparation of certain 
basic materials to serve as a foundation 
for the entire program. Asubcommittee 
is now at work on this task. It is ex- 
pected that classroom teachers will assist 
in all phases of the production of ma- 
terials. 1 

This program is thought of as con- 
tinuing over a period of time. Tentative 
plans for each year through 1948-49 
have been set up. 


NEBRASKA 

A program of cooperative educational 
planning is under way in Nebraska. The 
program is the joint effort of the Ne- 
braska Educational Association, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
teacher-training institutions, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, schcol boards, 
parents, and children. This plan in- 
cludes an attack on all State educa- 
tional problems in addition to the co- 
operative curriculum program. 
OHIO 

The Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the State uni- 
versities and other professional groups, 
has prepared a number of curriculum 
bulletins in recent years. These include: 
Living and Learning With Ohio’s Chil- 
dren, Nutrition for Health, Art Educa- 
tion, The Language Arts in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Ohio, and Working With 
the Child From Two to Siz. 

These bulletins present a point of 
view, suggest a variety of resources 


available to schools, and include records- 


of what has been done. For example, 
in the bulletin on Nutrition for Health, 
a teacher of a rural school tells how she, 
with the children and interested par- 
ents, secured, preserved, and prepared 
food for the school lunch. She also gives 
the reader a glimpse of the education of 
children and parents which developed in 
the process, 

The bulletins havé been prepared in 
various ways. Two are the outcome of 
summer conferences held in each of the 
5 State universities during the summer 
of 1943. Another was prepared by the 


State Departments of Education and . 


Health, and another by one of the State 
universities. They are in sharp contrast 
to earlier bulletins which told teachers 
what to do at each grade level. 


WISCONSIN 


A program of cooperative educational 
planning is being launched in Wisconsin. 






















The program should be viewed as an 
outgrowth and extension of the work of 
various curriculum committees, and the 
cooperative efforts of the Wisconsin 
Education Association and the State 
Department of Public Instruction over 
a period of many years. 

The Wisconsin program is concerned 
with the total educational program and 
all conditions which influence its suc- 
cess. The committee organization will 
indicate this breadth of concern. All 
committee members are educators or lay 
citizens of Wisconsin. 

The organization established by the 
Cooperative Planning Council provides 
for the foliowing major committees: 

The Wisconsin Educational Policies 
Committee, which is an advisory group 
consisting of representatives of 32 gov- 
ernment, labor, agriculture, business, 
professional, parent, and educational or- 
ganizations, will establish the framewerk 
for the program. 

The Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion Committee will analyze needs in the 
areas represented by its name and out- 
line a program of action. 

The Administration Committee will 
consider problems of finance, school 
buildings, and external and internal ad- 
ministration, and propose programs for 
improvement. 

The Youth Committee, which includes 
representatives of rural and urban, in- 
school and out-of-school youth, will ad- 
vise with other committees on the devel- 
opment of the program and may initiate 
studies of its own. 

The Curriculum Guiding Committee, 
which includes representatives of various 
professional groups in the State, will co- 
ordinate the activities of teachers in 
their work of studying and revising cur- 
ricular materials on all levels and in 
subject areas, 

The proposed plan for the first year 
includes development of a curriculum 
staff and local curriculum committees, 
issuance of a quarterly bulletin of infor- 
mation, preparation of a study guide for 
use of teacher and parent groups study- 
ing the program, and development of a 
plan for the organization of committees. 
Long-term plans cover the years through 
1948-49. 

Many educational groups and govern- 
mental agencies are cooperating in the 
financial support as well as the planning 
of the program. 


ew NR 
These brief descriptions of State pro- 
grams under way indicate the general 
interest in curriculum development on a 
cooperative State-wide basis, which em- 
phasizes teacher and lay participation, 
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Program 


Now rounding out its first year, the 
Army’s reconditioning program has 
reached the point where 12,000 officers 
and enlisted patients are returned to ac- 
tive duty every week. Salvage of mili- 
tary manpower is the goal, but where dis- 
ability prevents a man from donning the 
uniform again, the program prepares 
him for his return to civilian life, accord- 
ing to War Department announcement. 

To achieve this end, the Recondition- 
ing Division of the Office of The Surgeon 
General was created in July 1943. Colo- 
nel Augustus Thorndike, an associate in 
surgery on leave from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and formerly commanding officer of 
a base hospital in Australia, is in charge 
of the division. It is Colonel Thorndike’s 
belief that reconditioning is a new tech- 
nique in modern military medicine, the 
War Department states. 

“Like the soldier, the modern medical 
officer must always look for something 
new and not stay hypnotized by the les- 
sons of the last campaign,” says Colonel 
Thorndike. “While the soldier has been 
experimenting with the bazooka and the 
bangalore torpedo the medical officer has 
discovered the value of blood plasma and 
penicillin. One of the more recent of 
these new but not secret ‘medical weap- 
ons’ is the Reconditioning Program.” 


Three Broad Phases 


“Reconditioning,” the colonel explains, 
is the proper term for the activity, and 
is totally different from “rehabilitation,” 
despite public misconception that the 
two are synonymous. The recondition- 
ing program is divided into three broad 
general phases. These three, physical 
reconditioning, educational recondition- 
ing and occupational therapy, are so 
closely woven together that one thread 
depends upon another to complete the 
whole pattern of a man’s recovery. All 
are adjusted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Every man is carefully screened 
for his background and aptitudes when 
he enters a hospital, and individual at- 
tention follows him at every step in his 
progress. 

The physical reconditioning phase em- 
braces a scientifically planned schedule 
of activities, including the following: 
Remedial exercises, bed calisthenics, 
sports and games, gymnastics, com- 
batives, guerrilla exercises, marching and 
running. All are designed to retard 


bodily deterioration during the early 
stages of convalescence and later to re- 
store the strength, endurance and coor- 





Army Reconditioning 


dination which go into the make-up of 
an efficiently performing soldier. 

Educational reconditioning is intended 
to augment the medical and surgical 
cures or repairs with a varied list of 
subjects which will stimulate the minds 
of men compelled to lie for weeks or 
months in a hospital bed, to forestall 
the mental depression setting in with 
idleness. This phase of the program 
takes several forms. 

A patient is provided with good books 
and periodicals. He is encouraged to 
follow his own bent, to pursue studies 
for which he has an obvious relish. 
Many patients avail themselves of 
courses offered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, and, while in 
the hospital, have completed accredited 
courses for their high-school diplomas. 

As soon as the condition of the indi- 
vidual patient permits, movies and lec- 
tures are brought to him in the ward. 
He is encouraged to enter into the rec- 
reational activities provided by the Red 
Cross. 

Occupational therapy, like the bed ex- 
ercises and educational activities, starts 
as soon as the patient is physically able. 
The mild exercise and mental relaxa- 
tion of constructive work by bed-ridden 
patients has been found to speed up their 
recovery beyond the rate accomplished 
by medical care, according te Colonel 
Thorndike. The man may try his hand 
at leather tooling, modelling, painting, 
belt knotting, or whatever suits his 
fancy. 

When the patient becomes ambulatory, 
or when he reaches the point where he 
can get around the hospital on his own 
feet, he is directed to visit the occu- 
pational therapy shop. There, depend- 





be 





ing on his own interests, he may take 
his pick of an infinite variety of activ- 
ities, such as woodworking, printing, 
plastic work, radio repairing, carpen- 
try and photography, to mention only a 
few. 

When he is up and around, the soldier 
patient starts to go to theatricals, con- 
certs, movies, lectures, forum group and 
orientation programs. The Signal Corps 
furnishes weekly news films depicting 
events on the fighting fronts to all gen- 
eral hospitals where battle casualties 
are resident. 


Return to Civilian Life 


Those soldiers who are barred from 
further military service because of dis- 
ability are discharged in class 3 when 
they have obtained the maximum hos- 
pital benefit. The Medical Department 
has inaugurated a program for the re- 
turn of men to civilian life which is well 
underway. The plan includes vocational 
guidance for the purpose of determin- 
ing what fields men are best suited to 
enter. However, vocational training, as 
distinguished from “guidance,” is the re- 
sponsibility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under the law. 

Through the Medical Division, the Pre- 
ventive Medical Service, and other 
branches of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, the Army has reduced the death 
rate from disease to a figure that is 
lower than that for any of the 10 peace- 
time years preceding our entrance into 
the war. The Surgical Service has es- 
tablished a new record in military his- 
tory by saving the lives of 97 percent out 
of every 100 wounded men who reach a 
hospital alive. 

In the same way, this latest under- 
taking of the Medical Department, the 
Reconditioning Division, is chalking up a 
successful record in bringing the physi- 
cal and mental health of wounded and 
disabled soldiers back to normal, the War 
Department states. 





Copies now available - ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION - 1944 


This most recent report of the serv- 
ices rendered by the United States 
Office of Education not only gives 
detailed information concerning ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, but it also presents 
the proposed reorganization plan for 
the Office. 


This 1944 annual report may well 





be used as a basis for study and 
discussion in local educational and 
lay groups interested in the main- 
tenance of efficient school systems. 
139 pages. 25 cents. 

. Send your order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. $. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


City School Officers. By Mary Ella W. 
Banfield. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 64p. (Edu- 
cational Directory, 1944-45, Part II) 15 
cents. 

Names of principal school officers in cities 
and other urban places and of superintend- 
ents of Catholic parochial schools. 

Index, School Life, Volume XXVII, 
October 1941 to February 1942. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 12 p. Free. 

Covers numbers 1 to 5, Volume XXVII, of 
School Life, official journal of the U. S. Office 
of Education through February 1942. Due to 
the shortage of paper and other urgent war- 
time problems, publication of this index was 
delayed. 

The Schools and Recreation Services. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 22 p. (Leaflet No. 73) 10 
cents. 

Concerned primarily with the school’s re- 
sponsibility in providing or in helping to pro- 
vide recreational opportunities for the chil- 
dren and youth of the community. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 


nomics. Fitting Dresses. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
(Farmers’ Builetin 1964F.) 30 p. 10 
cents. 
Supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1530, 

. War Food Administration. 
Soil Conservation Service. Report of the 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
1944. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 48 p. 10 cents. 


636637—45 


« 


An account of the progress made during 
2% years of war in safeguarding soils from 
erosion and in increasing their productivity 
through drainage, flood control, and protec- 
tion against drought. Outlines plans for 
soil conservation in the post-war period. 


U.S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Guide to the Geol- 
ogy of Rocky Moui.tain National Park. 
[Colorado] By Carroll H. Wegemann. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 32 p. Illus. 10 cents. 

A popular account of the forces of nature 
which produced the landscape in this region 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

, Wildlife Portfolio of 
the Western National Parks. By Joseph 
S. Dixon. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. Illus. 121 p. 
$1.25. 

A collection of photographs, with accom- 
panying text, of the animals, birds, and rep- 
tiles that live in our western parks. 

Yorktown: Climaz of 
the Revolution. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. (Source 
Books Series, No.1.) 26p. 15 cents. 

Portrays the closing campaign of the 
American Revolution in the language of the 
participants. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Wartime Report on Child Labor, 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 4p. Free from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

A brief appraisal of what has happened to 
the young people of the country at work and 
in school during the period of the war. Cov- 
ers such aspects as number of children at 
work, number illegally employed, and the 
next steps. 

Which Jobs for 
Young Workers? Advisory Standards for 
the Railroad Industry. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 8- 
page folder. Free from the Children’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

Enumerates the railroad occupations which 
are generally considered relatively safe for 
youth of 16 and 17, and lists the kinds of 
railroad employment prohibited by State laws. 

. Young Agricultural 
Workers in 1944. By Ione Clinton and 
Ella Arvilla Merritt. (In The Child, Vol. 
9, p. 119-125, February 1945.) Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945, Single copies, § cents; annual sub- 
scription, 50 cents a year. 

Describes conditions among boys and girls 
employed in agriculture during 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. It covers the youth farm-work 
programs, migratory farm workers, and the 


prospects of heavy demands for the labor of 
young persons on farms in 1945, 


U. S. War Manpower Commission, 
Survey of Returning Vets. By Harry 
Kodinsky. (In Manpower Review, Vol. 
12, No. 2, p. 3-5, February 1945.) Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. Single copies, 10 cents; annual 
subscription, $1. 

Report of two studies of returning veter- 
ans made in the Pittsburgh area by cooperat- 


ing Government and non-Government agen- 
cies. 





Motion-Picture Idea 
Contest 


What pressing and persistent problems 
in American life today are most in need 
of analysis, definition, and clarification 
through the vital and dynamic medium 
of the educational motion picture? 
This is the question being put to the 
high-school youth of America by the 
Commission on Motion Pictures of the 
American Council on Education, ac- 
cording to announcement. 

The Commission is seeking answers to 
this question through a motion-picture 
idea contest. High-school students are 
being asked to submit their ideas for 
educational motion pictures in the form 
of brief synopses. Contestants may sub- 
mit synopses dealing with any-problem 
which seems to them to be of paramount 
importance. 

In each synopsis the student should 
state which one of the problems now 
facing Americans is most in need of 
picturization; then justifying his choice 
and telling how he thinks this problem 
could be treated in a film. A contest- 
ant may submit any number of synopses. 
Each synopsis, however, should contain a 
separate idea and should be about 300 
words in length. War bonds are the 
prizes offered. 

The Board of Judges will consist of 
members of the Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The contest closes at 
midnight, May 1, 1945. Entries in the 
contest should be mailed to: Commission 
on Motion Pictures, American Council 
on Education, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. All material 
submitted becomes the property of the 
American Council] on Education. Syn- 
opses deemed suitable will be used as the 
basis for motion-picture scripts to be 
submitted to producers, with the possi- 
bility that they may be made into edu- 
cational motion pictures. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 
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